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PREFACE 


This  is  sixth  in  a  series  of  brief  biographies  of  North  Carolina  authors 
published  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Library.  Perhaps  the 
reader  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  selection  of  subjects  for  the 
series  is  based  on  a  hard  practicality.  The  writers  chosen  are  those  about 
whom  most  inquiries  are  made  at  the  Library  Extension  Department  in 
Chapel  Hill.  There  in  the  Department  is  filed  as  much  material  as  can 
be  located  about  all  North  Carolina  authors.  When  incoming  requests 
exceed  the  availability  of  the  random  data  which  have  been  collected, 
plans  are  made  to  put  in  published  form  the  matter  needed  by  students 
and  study  groups.  Thus  the  continued  popularity  of  Bernice  Kelly  Harris' 
books  and  the  resulting  demands  for  information  about  the  writer  now 
add  her  to  a  group  composed  of  John  Charles  McNeill,  Thomas  Wolfe, 
Paul  Green,  Inglis  Fletcher,  and  Frederick  H.  Koch. 

Last  summer  when  I  arrived  in  Seaboard  to  gather  notes  for  this 
latest  of  the  series,  Mrs.  Harris  greeted  me  with  a  bland  statement:  "I 
want  to  help  you,  but  you've  got  a  hard  job.  I've  never  done  anything 
interesting,  and  I  don't  for  the  life  of  me  see  how  you're  going  to  make 
a  book — even  the  smallest  one — out  of  me." 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  replied,  "but  that's  not  the  point.  I'm  not  here 
to  concoct  a  necessarily  interesting  story.  I  just  want  to  get  the  facts 
about  you  and  your  writing." 

It  was  utterly  true  that  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  had  never  been  a 
missionary  to  China,  nor  had  she  had  a  half  dozen  Mexican  divorces,  nor 
been  in  any  literary  quarrels  or  airplane  smashes;  but  as  the  hours  passed, 
I  knew  that,  for  me  at  least,  there  was  a  modesty,  an  honesty,  an 
integrity  and  an  artistry  in  this  woman  which  did  not  demand  anything 
of  the  sensational  in  the  telling  to  make  it  interesting — interesting,  you 
see,  was  her  word,  not  mine. 

"Well,  then,  it's  up  to  you,"  she  said.  "At  any  rate,  I'm  glad  you've 
come  to  Seaboard.  A  small  town  is  a  nice  place  to  be  in,  about  the  nicest. 
And  it's  a  good  time  to  be  here,  too"  (my  visit  was  to  stretch  out  almost 
a  week),  "for  the  garden  is  just  right." 

During  those  cool  June  days  I  went  through  all  of  Mrs.  Harris' 
professional  correspondence,  which  she  put  at  my  disposal,  and  read  the 
reviews  she  had  collected.  At  odd  times,  we  talked.  The  notes  taken  from 
all  sources  have  been  liberally  transferred  to  the  pages  which  follow. 

The  sketch  is  not  intended  to  provide  a  critical  estimate  of  Bernice 
Kelly  Harris'  work.  That  will  have  to  wait.  I  have  tried  merely  to 
collect  the  pertinent  facts  of  her  life,  and  give  a  running,  authentic 
account  of  her  books. 

This,  then,  is  the  informal  story  of  a  writer — and  of  how  a  writer 
works. 

One  evening,  the  last  of  my  stay  in  Seaboard,  Mrs.  Harris  was 
reminiscing  about  a  trip  she  had  taken  to  New  York  the  year  before — 
her  first  to  the  metropolis.  I  expressed  surprise  that  more  than  a 
dozen  years  of  publishing  with  a  New  York  firm  had  somehow  never 
carried  her  there.  "Oh,  I'd  wanted  to  go — from  time  to  time — but  I'd 
just  never  got  around  to  it,"  she  said  and  paused.  And  after  a  silence  of 
some  moments  she  said,  "But  it  doesn't  make  any  difference.  You  see, 


I've  traveled  far — much  farther  than  New  York."  Here  was  something  I 
did  not  have  in  my  notes;  so  I  grabbed  my  pad  and  pencil  and  asked 
Where.  "Don't  you  know?"  she  queried;  "after  these  days  in  Seaboard, 
don't  you  know?" 

It  was  the  following  afternoon  before  I  realized  what  she  meant. 
The  answer  is  here  in  her  story. 

R.  W. 


Department  of  English 
North  Carolina  State  College 
Raleigh,  23  October  1954. 
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I.  WAKE  COUNTY 

Just  east  of  Raleigh,  spreading  gently  away  toward  the  saltwater 
marshes  of  the  tidal  country,  a  vast,  rich  agricultural  plain  stretches 
lazily  in  the  hot  summer  sun.  Not  often  does  a  too  harsh  winter  disturb 
the  lush  lethargy  of  this  land.  Tobacco  grows  here,  and  corn,  and  cotton. 
Those  who  tend  the  crops  walk  down  the  road  at  eventide,  worn  from 
labor  but  peaceful  with  the  land.  Sturdy  folk  they  are,  most  of  them 
descended  from  courageous  men  and  women  who  braved  the  ocean 
voyage  from  England  long  ago. 

In  the  communities  of  these  people,  there  have  been  marriages 
and  intermarriages  till  they  are  bound  by  the  closest  ties.  They  love 
their  acres  to  the  exclusion  of  interests  elsewhere.  They  are  country 
folk  in  the  purest  and  most  genuine  sense  of  the  term.  The  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  their  lives  are  met  and  faced  with  a  stoic  deference  to 
Nature,  in  whose  hands  they  live  and  die.  As  much  as  any  folk  anywhere, 
they  are  the  kind  of  people  who  make  up  America.  They  are  Bernice 
Kelly  Harris'  people;  and  she  has  become  their  chronicler,  their  inter- 
preter, and  their  historian.  She  is  one  of  them. 

Mt.  Moriah,  the  community  where  Bernice  Christiana  Kelly  was 
born  on  October  8,  1893,  is  not  squarely  on  the  coastal  plain.  Little  rolling 
hills  lie  about  the  old  Mt.  Moriah  church,  near  which  busy  Highway 
70  sweeps  today.  Twelve  miles  to  the  west  is  Raleigh,  and  to  the  east 
the  temperate  hills  fall  gradually  to  the  flat  lands. 

Among  the  oldest  names  on  the  rolls  of  the  Mt.  Moriah  Baptist 
Church  are  the  Pooles  and  the  Kellys.  The  Kellys  seem  always  to  have 
been  there;  time  does  not  record  their  arrival.  The  Pooles  came  from 
Massachusetts  many  years  past.  Both  families  are  Wake  County  farming 
people,  then  and  now,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  when  William  Haywood 
Kelly  married  Rosa  Poole,  they  should  settle  down  in  the  homeplace 
they  knew.  One  mile  south  of  Mt.  Moriah  church  they  established  a 
farm  and  family:  first,  three  girls  in  a  row,  Rachel  Floyd,  Pearl,  and 
Bernice;  then  the  boys,  Elwood,  Calvin  Darwin,  William  Olive,  and 
after  the  father's  second  marriage,  Haywood  Burton.  As  they  grew  up, 
what  happy  times  these  children  had!  Many  details  of  their  halcyon 
days  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  later  wrote  into  Purslane. 

Besides  church-going  and  family-visiting  and  the  activities  of  the 
farm,  Bernice's  first  vivid  recollections  are  the  schooldays  at  Mt.  Moriah 
Academy,  a  boarding  school  which  was  at  one  time  headed  by  the  pastor 
of  the  church.  The  first  teacher  was  William  Henry  Penney,  later  a  Wake 
County  Registrar  of  Deeds.  In  the  beginning,  Bernice  was  given  the 
task  of  "spelling  letters,"  that  is,  saying  her  ABC's  over  and  over  again. 
Most  of  the  teachers  were  men,  but  one  day  Bernice  came  to  the 
attention  of  Miss  Ruth  Wingate,  music  teacher  and  daughter  of  the 
president  of  Wake  Forest  College,  who  suggested  that  it  was  time 
Bernice  was  reading.  From  the  moment  Bernice  picked  up  that  first 
reader,  studying  became  her  love.  In  later  years,  the  algebra,  history, 
Latin,  physical  geography,  and  rhetoric  (the  study  of  figures  of  speech) 
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always  came  easily  to  her.  She  played  the  piano,  too,  and  once  partici- 
pated in  a  duet  at  a  Mt.  Moriah  "concert." 

Though  these  "concerts"  were  little  more  than  exhibitions  of 
the  talents  of  the  students,  they  were  the  highlights  of  the  school  year. 
To  amuse  their  parents,  the  Kelly  brothers  and  sisters  frequently  put 
on  private  "concerts"  at  home;  the  only  spectators  outside  the  family 
were  Uncle  Millard  and  Aunt  Cynthia  from  down  the  road.  Dogwood 
from  Rocky  Branch  was  brought  in  to  decorate  the  North  Room,  an 
unused  upstairs  chamber.  The  audience  seated,  the  Kellys  would  then 
imitate  the  formal  "concerts"  at  school,  turning  anecdotes  into  little 
acting  dialogues.  When  Bernice  began  to  write  seriously,  her  first  efforts 
were  plays:  here  in  the  North  Room  was  the  genesis. 

Meanwhile,  she  was  beginning  to  read  everything  she  could  put  her 
hands  on.  At  home  there  were  the  church  publications,  The  Bible, 
Pilgrim's  Progress  (with  magnificent  illustrations),  The  Progressive 
Farmer,  Bundick's  Lectures,  and  such  delightful  volumes  as  Kind  Words 
and  Child's  Gem.  Elsewhere,  she  discovered  novelist  Mary  J.  Holmes, 
popular  postbellum  writer  from  Massachusetts  whose  Lena  Rivers  and 
thirty-eight  other  stereotyped  novels  sold  over  two  million  copies. 
Bernice  found  that  Mrs.  Holmes'  Tempest  and  Sunshine,  Homestead  on 
the  Hillside,  and  Darkness  and  Daylight  could  be  ordered  for  seven 
cents,  and  in  some  way  she  got  the  money  to  buy  them,  though  in 
Mt.  Moriah  community  then,  reading  novels  was  considered  slightly 
sinful. 

She  was  reading  poetry  too,  principally  Longfellow.  At  dusk  she 
would  go  down  the  hill  beyond  the  house,  and  in  the  quiet  of  the  sunset 
recite  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,  Break"  to  the  trees  and  brook,  just 
as  Nanny  Lou  later  did  in  Purslane.  Not  long  afterwards — actually 
before  she  was  ten  years  old — she  had  decided  to  be  a  poet  like  Long- 
fellow, and  so  it  was  that  she  wrote  her  first  compositions.  Quantity 
was  the  word  .  .  .  write  a  lot  of  them  .  .  .  get  one  done  every  day  .  .  . 
store  them  away  in  the  "crackerbox,"  her  name  for  her  school- 
desk  .  .  .  and  finally  when  there  were  at  least  fifty  poems,  there 
would  be  enough  for  a  volume  .  .  .  and  presto!  she  would  be  a  poet.  No 
thought  did  she  have  of  their  quality.  Bernice's  parents  were  sym- 
pathetic; they  had  faith  in  her,  and  were  pleased  that  she  was  a  writer. 
An  advertisement  in  a  magazine  announced  that  for  two  dollars  a  song- 
poem  could  be  set  to  music;  so  "My  Home  by  the  Sea"  was  dispatched 
to  the  Chicago  publisher  Jacobson,  who  returned  it  with  music  by  a 
professional  composer.  This  was  a  great  thing!  A  Wake  County  girl 
writing  poems  for  a  Chicago  publisher! 

When  she  was  eleven,  Bernice  decided  to  forego  poetry  for  short 
stories,  for  the  spell  of  Mary  J.  Holmes  bore  heavily  upon  her.  First 
came  The  Gypsy's  Warning,  of  which  a  fragment  remains.  In  this 
amazing  bit  of  literature,  the  heroine  falls  in  love  with  a  stranger  who 
is  mysteriously  different  from  all  other  people.  To  guard  her  against 
the  attachment,  a  gypsy  woman  comes  to  warn  her;  but  the  heroine 
learns  eventually  that  the  gypsy  is  her  mother — and  not  only  that,  but 
that  she  has  been  the  stranger  as  well,  dressed  in  male  attire.  The  mother 
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had  been  disappointed  in  love  and  had  resolved  to  go  about  the  country- 
side "breaking  hearts."  Did  the  gypsy  know  that  the  heroine  was  her 
daughter?  Today,  Mrs.  Harris  will  readily  admit  that  she  does  not 
remember,  nor  does  she  recall  that  the  fact  was  important  at  the  time 
she  wrote  the  story;  but  she  will  strenuously  declare  that  The  Gypsy's 
Warning  was  a  most  unusual  invention. 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  Bernice  had  shifted  her  plans  once  more.  Now 
she  wished  to  be  a  novelist.  She  bought  a  thick  five-cent  tablet  and 
began  a  story  filled  with  numerous  "deathbed  scenes  of  consumptive 
heroines  and  heartbroken  lovers  in  whose  arms  the  dear  dying  reclined 
as  they  breathed  their  last."  As  in  the  poetry  days,  it  was  important  that 
the  entire  tablet  be  filled.  When  that  was  done,  the  novel  would  be 
completed  and  she  would  burst  forth  as  a  tried-and-true  writer.  The 
numerous  cousins  were  told  of  this  undertaking;  some  were  not  impres- 
sed, but  others  bestowed  upon  this  tall  girl  of  twelve  a  superior  standing. 
And  when  her  admiring  friends  heard  that  a  man  from  the  Experiment 
Station  of  N.  C.  State  College  was  staying  at  Grandfather  Poole's,  they 
ran  across  the  branch  to  reveal  to  the  astounded  professor  that  a  child 
novelist  was  resident  of  the  community. 

At  thirteen,  Bernice  came  under  the  influence  of  Miss  Nina  Brown, 
a  teacher  with  more  than  usual  perception.  Miss  Brown  recognized  the 
possibilities  of  her  students,  and  soon  she  had  led  Bernice  into  Scott, 
Dickens,  and  George  Eliot.  Ivanhoe,  Kenilworth,  Nicholas  Nickleby,  Our 
Mutual  Friend,  and  The  Mill  of  the  Floss  were  not  very  well  understood, 
but  Bernice  enjoyed  the  exciting  plots  and  skipped  the  descriptions. 
Soon  she  was  reading  Mary  J.  Holmes  no  more,  and  once  again  her 
plans  were  changed.  She  did  not,  after  all,  want  to  be  a  novelist,  but 
to  be  a  teacher  like  Miss  Brown  and  marry  a  doctor  just  as  Miss  Brown 
was  planning  to  do.  She  decided  not  to  abandon  writing  entirely,  but  to 
pen  short  stories  to  read  to  her  students,  in  order  to  prove  that  she  might 
have  been  a  writer  if  she  had  chosen  to  be  one. 

Since  Miss  Brown  had  gone  to  Meredith  College  in  Raleigh,  Bernice 
was  inspired  to  go  to  Meredith  too.  Mt.  Moriah  was  an  excellent  academy, 
but  the  courses  there  were  not  adequate  to  prepare  students  for  college. 
Since  there  had  to  be  another  year  of  study,  the  Kellys  packed  her 
trunk  and  sent  her  to  Cary  High  School,  a  flourishing  boarding  school 
in  western  Wake  County  where  her  sisters  had  gone  and  where  one  day 
her  brothers  were  to  enroll. 

The  train  trip  from  Auburn  station  near  Mt.  Moriah  to  Cary  was 
only  twenty  miles — twelve  into  Raleigh  and  eight  beyond — but  it  was 
the  farthest  Bernice  had  ever  been  from  home.  She  did  not  repeat  the 
forty-five  minute  trip  often  that  year,  but  stayed  in  Cary  except  for 
holidays.  At  the  school,  though  she  studied  little,  she  received  excellent 
marks.  It  was  a  friendly  community,  and  Bernice  enjoyed  her  life  in  the 
dormitory.  Back  home,  her  height  had  proved  such  an  embarrassing 
physical  trait  that  she  had  stooped  to  look  smaller,  but  at  Cary  she  was 
among  older  students,  and  her  loveliness  shone  out  for  the  first  time. 
Boys  were  attracted,  and  she  recalls  having  three  beaux,  each  one  held 
on  the  string  for  two  months  at  a  time. 

After  graduating  at  Cary,  she  entered  Meredith.  A  Baptist  woman's 
college  founded  in  1891,  Meredith  was  in  those  years  situated  in  the 
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heart  of  Raleigh  on  North  Blount  Street  in  the  block  adjoining  the 
Governor's  Mansion.  At  Meredith,  Bernice  quickly  learned  that  even  the 
extra  year  at  Cary  had  not  fully  prepared  her  for  the  difficulty  of 
college  courses;  and  although  she  studied  hard,  she  received  only  average 
marks.  Soon  she  was  discouraged  and  homesick:  no  more  did  she  want 
to  be  a  teacher  like  Miss  Brown,  nor  did  she  want  to  marry  a  doctor. 
She  just  wanted  to  go  home.  During  the  first  week,  she  wrote  her 
parents  she  was  going  to  have  typhoid  fever,  that  she  ought  to  be  sent 
for  immediately,  but  they  answered  philosophically  that  they  relied 
implicitly  on  the  college  physician  to  take  care  of  the  situation.  And 
Bernice  stayed. 

Before  long  Bernice  had  found  her  place  at  the  college.  Particularly 
did  she  enjoy  the  freshman  course  in  writing.  Of  the  four  types  of 
themes — exposition,  argument,  description,  and  narration — she  specially 
loved  assignments  in  the  latter  two,  and  from  her  efforts  came  a  short 
story,  Six  Christmas  Hats,  published  in  the  Acorn,  the  literary  magazine. 
More  than  her  other  early  efforts,  this  story  foreshadows  her  mature 
writing. 

A  minister's  wife,  mother  of  six  daughters,  obviously  needs  a  new 
hat,  and  the  ladies  of  the  church  circle  want  her  to  have  one.  In  meeting, 
they  decide  that  it  will  not  be  suitable  for  the  circle  to  send  a  hat  as  a 
gift.  Such  an  act  would  be  patronizing.  But  Christmas  is  close  upon  them, 
and  six  of  the  ladies  independently  choose  modish  hats  as  holiday  pre- 
sents. "When  the  packages  arrive  at  the  parsonage,  the  wife  gleefully 
announces  to  the  daughters  that  there  are  new  hats  for  each  of  them 
(though,  as  the  church  community  knows,  all  of  the  girls  are  sufficiently 
supplied  with  the  latest  styles).  On  the  next  Sunday  the  daughters  come 
to  church  with  their  new  chapeaux,  and  the  minister's  wife  appears  in 
her  old  sailor. 

Though  life  at  Meredith  was  comparatively  uneventful,  Bernice 
Kelly  Harris  says  that  actually  every  day  was  an  adventure  for  her. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Avery  Colton  encouraged  creative  writing  of  her  students, 
but  Bernice  did  little  about  it.  Meanwhile,  the  really  big  occasions  were 
the  State  Fair  and  the  visits  of  men  students  from  the  surrounding 
colleges.  And  the  history  instructor,  Miss  Mary  Shannon  Smith,  made 
"her  girls"  go  to  hear  the  speakers  at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  State 
Literary  and  Historical  Association.  Life  was  full,  and  Bernice  Kelly 
loved  it.  During  her  last  year  she  was  a  member  of  the  Sorosis,  a  group 
to  promote  training  for  literary-society  members;  she  was  in  charge  of 
"Religious  Meetings"  for  the  YWCA  Cabinet;  she  was  on  the  Acorn 
staff;  she  was  one  of  the  five  members  of  the  Senior  Basketball  team. 

The  1913  Oak  Leaves,  the  college  annual,  had  this  quotation  beside 
her  picture:  "A  rosebud  set  with  little  wilful  thorns."  Bernice  didn't 
care  for  the  sentiment  and  even  now  she  is  in  favor  of  organizing  a 
society  for  the  prevention  of  quotations  in  annuals.  She  didn't  feel  like 
a  rosebud — a  look  at  the  serious  features  in  Oak  Leaves,  hair  parted  in 
middle,  would  substantiate  her  sentiments — and  she  didn't  want  to  be 
called  one;  and  furthermore  the  thorns  pricked. 

In  May,  Bernice  Christiana  Kelly,  one  of  fifteen  in  the  graduating 
class,  received  an  A.B.  degree.  Twenty  years  old,  she  was  ready  at  last, 
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to  be  a  teacher  like  Miss  Brown.  Though  she  did  not  accept,  a  school 
committeeman  back  home  said:  "Let's  ask  her  to  teach  at  Mt.  Moriah. 
She  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  down  the  primary  grades." 

II.  SCHOOLTEACHING 

The  only  time  Bernice  was  principal  of  a  school  was  her  first  year 
out  of  college.  A  position  was  open  at  Beulaville  in  Duplin  County;  and, 
feeling  sure  of  herself  with  the  aplomb  of  a  new  college  graduate,  she 
accepted  it.  Two  other  young  women  made  up  her  faculty,  and  the  three 
of  them  boarded  first  with  the  chairman  of  the  school  committee,  then 
part  of  the  time  with  the  Baptist  preacher.  The  year  was  cut  short 
when  "the  school  funds  gave  out,"  and  Bernice  and  the  others  were 
compelled  to  go  home. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  she  began  a  three-year  stint  at  South  Fork  Insti- 
tute, near  Maiden  in  Catawba  County.  This  was  a  new  adventure,  far 
from  home,  almost  in  the  Western  foothills.  Miss  Kelly  took  the  train 
to  Newton,  and  on  her  arrival  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  academy 
was  primarily  for  rural  Baptist  preachers,  and  that  most  of  the  students 
were  married  men  with  families,  and  much  older  than  she.  Resisting  an 
impulse  to  return  speedily  to  the  safety  of  her  Wake  County  community, 
Miss  Kelly  lifted  her  chin  and  stepped  briskly  into  the  unusual  situation. 

From  the  first  class,  there  were  difficult  adjustments  to  make.  The 
preacher-students  tried  to  trip  this  young  woman  from  the  East.  Perhaps 
their  grammar  was  poor,  but  they  knew  what  things  were  about.  Didn't 
they  go  off  preaching  during  the  weekends  and  meet  folks  with  problems? 
It  was  disconcerting  to  have  to  return  to  know-it-all  Miss  Kelly  on 
Mondays.  Often  entire  recitations  were  given  over  to  some  discussion  of 
Biblical  text,  with  father  and  children  in  the  same  class  eagerly  dis- 
puting. Miss  Kelly  went  bravely  ahead.  In  grammar  classes,  the  parts 
of  speech  were  studied  by  choosing  example  sentences  from  the  Bible. 
"Actually  they  knew  very  little,  and  my  own  knowledge  was  hampered 
by  my  limited  experience,"  Mrs.  Harris  says,  "but  it  was  challenging— 
this  job — oh,  very  challenging." 

Another  problem  was  that  many  of  the  students  boarded  in  the 
same  dormitory  with  the  faculty.  It  was  natural,  of  course,  that  the 
older  single  men  would  wish  to  have  dates  with  the  young  women 
teachers.  At  first  Miss  Kelly  avoided  such  invitations,  but  later 
she  gave  in  and  found  that  the  students  complacently  kept  within 
limits.  She  made  friends  with  the  various  preachers'  families,  and  there 
were  other  pleasant  associations.  She  proudly  recalls  that  one  of  her 
students  was  Hubert  Heffner,  at  present  a  well-known  professor  of 
theatre  and  drama. 

During  these  years  the  public-school  system  in  North  Carolina  was 
rapidly  expanding,  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  boarding  academies  would 
soon  give  way  to  the  new  consolidation  of  both  rural  and  city  schools. 
Miss  Kelly  prepared  herself  for  the  change  by  going  to  summer  school 
at  Chapel  Hill  in  1917  to  secure  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools. 

Seaboard  was  the  town  she  selected  the  following  fall,  and  it  is 
Seaboard  with  which  always  she  is  now  associated.  In  Northampton 
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County  just  three  miles  south  of  the  Virginia  line,  it  has  a  history  going 
back  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  first  settlement,  called 
Concord,  is  just  northeast  of  the  present  town,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1877  and  called  Seaboard  from  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  railroad  which 
serves  the  area.  The  town,  with  fewer  than  a  thousand  inhabitants, 
is  the  center  of  a  flat  and  fertile  agricultural  section,  and  most  of  its 
citizens  are  farmers  who  supervise  their  rich  holdings  in  the  surrounding 
countryside.  Though  closer  to  Richmond  and  Norfolk  than  to  Raleigh,  it 
is  nevertheless  completely  Tarheel  in  its  outlook  and  spirit. 

When  Bernice  Kelly  went  to  Seaboard,  she  had  made  up  her  mind 
about  a  few  things.  She  loved  high  school  English,  she  loved  teaching 
it,  and  she  loved  her  students.  Aside  from  her  family,  students  were  the 
most  important  people  in  her  life.  In  addition  to  debating,  play-acting, 
declaiming,  reading,  theme-writing,  and  grammar-studying  with  them, 
she  learned  to  share  their  problems  and  their  sorrows,  to  participate 
fully  with  them  in  literature  and  in  life.  All  of  them,  she  felt  sure,  were 
to  become  playwrights,  novelists,  poets,  doctors,  lawyers,  prominent 
farmers — big  people.  Most  of  all  she  hoped  to  discover  a  great  writer;  no 
longer  did  she  herself  plan  to  be  an  author,  but  she  submerged  herself 
in  her  hopes  of  "making"  one. 

That  first  year  in  Seaboard  was  infinitely  more  satisfying  than 
the  time  spent  in  the  other  two  positions.  While  the  teacherage  was 
being  built,  she  boarded  in  the  home  of  Russell  Harris,  Northampton 
representative  in  the  Legislature.  The  principal  of  the  school  was  Walter 
D.  Barbee.  Other  influential  members  of  the  community  were  Dr.  M.  R. 
Stevenson,  chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  Dr.  Carl  Parker,  who 
a  few  years  afterwards  was  instrumental  in  providing  for  the  construction 
of  a  handsome  new  school  building  just  as  the  present  Dr.  J.  W.  Parker 
led  in  the  construction  of  the  brick  teacherage.  The  schoolhouse,  that 
autumn,  was  an  inadequate  wooden  establishment.  Miss  Kelly  was  one 
of  two  high  school  teachers;  her  subjects  were  English,  French,  Latin, 
and  history;  she  taught  four  classes  in  the  morning,  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

The  following  fall  she  moved  into  the  new  teacherage,  where  there 
were  boarding  students  and  a  matron  as  well.  In  the  influenza  epidemic 
of  1918,  she  recalls  that  all  the  teachers  were  enlisted  as  nurses. 

The  summer  of  1919  was  a  turning  point  in  her  life,  though  Bernice 
Kelly  certainly  did  not  realize  that  anything  momentous  would  happen 
at  Chapel  Hill  when  she  registered  for  summer  school  in  June.  She  was 
told,  "There's  a  new  professor  here,  a  fellow  Koch  from  North  Dakota, 
who's  teaching  play  writing."  Well,  she  thought,  I'll  just  take  the  course, 
for  I'm  interested  in  writing.  Around  a  long  table,  in  a  room  in  the  old 
Carnegie  Library  building,  the  students  took  their  seats.  Then  a  little 
fellow  in  a  Norfolk  jacket,  his  bright  eyes  flashing,  wandered  into  the 
class,  perched  on  the  table,  and  began  to  talk.  This  was  different  from 
any  class  the  students  had  ever  had,  and  as  Miss  Kelly  relaxed  in  her 
chair,  the  gospel  of  the  folk  drama  took  hold  of  her  immediately  and  for 
all  time. 

"Write  about  the  people  you  know,"  admonished  Frederick  H.  Koch. 
"Do  not  search  for  characters  and  plots  from  far  away.  They  are  all 
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around  you.  Open  your  eyes.  Right  back  there  in  your  home  community 
is  a  play.  All  you  need  to  do  is  to  see  it,  to  write  it." 

Almost  at  once  amateur  playwrights  began  popping  up  in  Chapel 
Hill.  Thomas  Wolfe  had  already  written  his  first  folk  play.  Paul  Green 
was  busy.  Bernice  Kelly  wrote,  too.  That  summer,  and  again  in  1920, 
she  composed  two  little  plays:  In  Red  Shirt  Days,  based  on  an  incident 
in  the  troublous  times  in  North  Carolina  during  the  1890's,  had  a  racial 
slant;  Emmy  was  the  story  of  a  child's  "ha'nt"  crying  so  piteously  in  the 
night  that  the  mother  killed  herself.  Such  plays  were  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that  Proff  Koch  wanted. 

But  Miss  Kelly  had  more  than  a  selfish  pleasure  in  mind  when  she 
accepted  Proff's  gospel  of  the  folk  play.  In  the  back  of  her  mind  was  the 
determination  to  go  back  to  Seaboard  and  encourage  composition  by 
getting  her  students  to  write  plays.  That  was  Proff's  idea  too:  first  the 
teacher  was  to  learn  to  write,  then  to  pass  along  her  knowledge  to  the 
student. 

During  the  summer,  another  dramatic  experience  came  to  her 
when  she  saw  a  performance  of  Shakespeare's  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew 
by  the  summer-school  students.  If  the  University  could  do  that  play, 
Miss  Kelly  felt,  so  could  Seaboard,  and  when  she  returned  to  Northamp- 
ton County  in  the  fall  she  started  making  plans.  With  costumes 
from  Philadelphia,  Shakespeare's  comedy  found  its  way  to  the  stage 
in  Seaboard.  The  audience  was  delighted,  and  soon  Miss  Kelly's  Shake- 
spearean actors  were  on  the  road.  They  played  to  a  summer  audience  at 
State  College  in  1920,  and  later  at  the  Northampton  County  Fair  in 
nearby  Woodland.  The  county-fair  spirit  worked  its  way  into  several 
of  the  actors,  who  at  a  boisterous  moment  in  the  comedy  broke  suddenly 
into  a  clog  dance.  But  Miss  Kelly's  horrified  embarrassment  at  this 
desecration  of  Shakespeare  was  not  shared  by  the  Woodland  audience, 
who  were  immensely  pleased  with  the  lively  action  and  found  in  it  no 
literary  incongruity. 

The  following  year,  after  the  success  of  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew, 
Miss  Kelly  presented  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  This  was  so  successful 
that  she  directed  it  again  at  Rich  Square,  the  Northampton  County  town 
in  which  she  took  a  teaching  job  in  the  fall  of  1921. 

The  year  at  Rich  Square  was  otherwise  uneventful.  She  had  decided 
to  leave  Seaboard  after  a  personal  pique  over  some  slight  but  annoying 
condition  at  the  Seaboard  teacherage;  but  away  from  the  town,  she  was 
homesick  for  Seaboard  and  Seaboard  was  homesick  for  her.  Her  salary 
was  raised;  and,  too,  there  was  a  man  in  the  picture — Herbert  Harris. 

Shakespeare  had  now  become  the  presiding  spirit  of  Seaboard.  When 
the  papers  announced  that  Robert  Mantell's  company  would  play  in 
Norfolk,  Miss  Kelly  gathered  her  class  and  caught  the  train  for  Virginia. 
When  they  returned,  inspired  with  what  they  had  seen,  they  were  ready 
for  the  greatest  dramas  of  all.  There  was  Macbeth,  which  went  on  tour 
later  to  Chowan  College  at  Murfreesboro,  where  Bernice  Kelly  played 
Lady  Macbeth.  The  student  actress  had  become  ill,  and  anyway  Miss  Kelly 
knew  the  lines  perfectly.  The  sleep-walking  scene  was  played  to  the 
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hilt  in  Murfreesboro.  Hamlet  was  also  produced,  and  no  Hamlet  in  all 
stage  history  from  David  Garrick  on  down,  Miss  Kelly  thought,  could 
hold  a  candle  to  the  Seaboard  hero  that  night.  On  tour,  Hamlet  played 
Meredith  College  and  Wake  Forest.  With  these  masterpieces  accounted 
for,  Miss  Kelly  turned  to  modern  plays  in  her  last  years  of  teaching. 
Smilin'  Through  and  similar  plays  pleased  the  Seaboard  audiences 
almost  as  much  as  Shakespeare. 

Meanwhile,  simultaneously  with  the  Shakespearean  era,  Miss  Kelly 
had  her  students  writing  folk  plays.  The  initial  efforts  were  not  encour- 
aging, but  with  the  teacher's  engrossing  enthusiasm,  muddled  pages 
began  to  assume  effective  dramatic  form.  After  the  plays  were  put  on  at 
Seaboard,  they  were  usually  taken  to  Chapel  Hill  for  the  spring  Drama 
Festival.  One  of  these  was  Old  Lishe  by  Aldie  Kinnin,  and  in  it  an  irate 
character  was  to  rip  up  a  featherbed;  in  the  Chapel  Hill  presentation, 
the  actor  fell  so  completely  into  the  spirit  of  the  scene  that  he  tore  the 
ticking  apart  with  such  enthusiasm  that  for  days  the  Carolina  campus 
was  strewn  with  the  feathers.  Later,  William  I.  Long,  one  of  her  students 
and  at  the  present  time  a  member  of  the  Playmaker  staff  at  Chapel 
Hill,  won  an  award  for  his  play  Walnut  Boards. 

During  the  summers  of  the  early  1920's  Miss  Kelly  taught  courses 
at  the  Washington  Collegiate  Institute  in  Beaufort  County.  Miss  Kattie 
Parrott,  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  had  gathered 
together  some  of  the  most  successful  public  school  teachers  in  North 
Carolina  to  staff  the  school,  whose  primary  purpose  was  training  teachers. 
Though  it  is  hard  to  believe,  the  truth  was  that  many  rural  teachers 
of  the  time  did  not  have  even  high-school  diplomas;  Miss  Kelly  guided 
them  in  reading  and  other  related  subjects.  From  talking  with  her 
students,  she  picked  up  several  stories  later  developed  into  folk  plays. 

The  years  were  full.  Bernice  Kelly  was  so  completely  possessed  by 
her  teaching  and  her  beloved  students  that  she  had  little  thought  for 
anything  else.  Men  and  marriage  had  their  attractions,  certainly,  but 
Miss  Kelly  was  far  too  busy  to  give  them  serious  consideration.  In  the 
spring  of  1918,  however,  she  had  met  Herbert  Kavanaugh  Harris,  already 
in  his  middle  30's  and,  for  all  anyone  knew,  a  confirmed  bachelor. 

Herbert  Harris  was  a  member  of  a  land-owning  family  who  were 
among  the  oldest  settlers  of  the  area.  Old  Michael  Harris,  from  whom 
practically  all  the  Harrises  in  Northampton  County  are  descended,  had 
come  to  North  Carolina  from  England  by  way  of  Southampton  County 
in  Virginia.  He  was  Herbert's  great-grandfather;  and  three  farms  in 
which  Herbert  had  interests  had  been  in  the  family  since  Michael's  day. 
Herbert's  unmarried  brother  and  two  sisters  carried  on  the  operations  of 
the  large  holdings  when  Herbert  took  up  the  management  of  a  cotton 
gin  in  Seaboard. 

He  was  one  of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the  town — and  in  that 
spring  of  1918  owned  an  automobile!  When  some  of  the  young  swains 
wished  to  take  the  teachers  out,  occasionally  they  requested  Herbert  to 
join  them.  At  these  times  he  willingly  lent  himself  and  his  car,  for  he 
was  timid  and  felt  more  comfortable  when  there  were  several  couples 
along  to  break  the  silences  between  him  and  whatever  sprightly  teacher 
had  been  chosen  for  him.  One  afternoon  Bernice  Kelly  was  the  "sprightly 
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teacher"  so  chosen.  Beyond  enjoying  the  ride,  she  thought  little  of  the 
occasion.  But  during  the  succeeding  summer  she  received  several 
postcards  from  him;  and  when  school  opened  in  the  fall,  he  became 
a  casual  but  rather  persistent  visitor. 

In  1920,  while  she  was  home  in  Wake  County  at  the  time  of  her 
mother's  illness  and  eventual  death,  she  received  a  completely  unex- 
pected love  letter  from  Herbert.  Though  soon  they  were  engaged,  the 
attachment  almost  did  not  survive  a  misunderstanding  at  the  time  of 
her  year  in  Rich  Square.  When  he  did  not  arrive  from  Seaboard  at  a 
reasonable  hour  to  meet  her,  Bernice  Kelly  thought  he  had  been  detained 
by  some  unforeseen  event,  and  innocently  went  off  with  some  other 
friends.  The  affront  was  more  than  proud  Herbert  could  bear,  for  as  he 
later  told  her,  "You  know  I  would  have  come  if  I'd  had  to  come  in  an 
ox  cart." 

The  wedding  was  put  off  from  year  to  year.  First  Herbert's  father 
was  in  ill  health,  and  the  son  was  needed  constantly  to  see  after  family 
affairs.  Also,  Herbert  felt  he  could  not  marry  without  presenting  his 
bride  with  a  house  to  live  in,  and  there  was  no  suitable  lot  to  be  pur- 
chased in  Seaboard  on  which  to  build  a  home.  When  his  cotton-gin 
partner,  J.  R.  Bradley,  consented  to  sell  a  desirable  site,  he  wrote  to 
Bernice  at  Mt.  Moriah:  "We're  getting  married  tomorrow.  Meet  me  in 
Raleigh."  It  was  May,  1926.  Bernice  Kelly's  family  rose  to  the  occasion, 
got  clothes  in  order,  made  all  necessary  arrangements,  and  saw  the  two 
through  the  wedding  ceremony. 

Back  in  Seaboard,  plans  for  building  their  house  were  begun.  When 
school  opened,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  Kavanaugh  Harris  were  living  in 
the  teacherage  where  they  had  camped  for  the  summer.  Along  with 
the  Harris  house,  a  new  brick  school  building  was  being  erected.  The 
months  fled  away.  It  was  Bernice  Kelly  Harris'  last  year  of  public 
school  teaching.  In  the  fall  of  1927  she  moved  into  her  beautiful  new 
home  and  settled  down  happily  to  being  a  housewife. 

III.  THE  FOLK  PLAYS 

All  that  first  year,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  was  busy  getting  her  new 
house  in  order.  Still,  she  missed  her  classes  and  her  students  with  an 
almost  painful  longing.  Continually  her  thoughts  went  back  nostalgically 
to  the  Shakespeare  productions,  the  drama  festivals,  the  playwriting 
classes,  and  most  of  all,  to  her  teaching.  Her  Sunday  School  class  supplied 
only  a  brief  outlet  to  her  energy;  she  wanted  more  teaching  than  that 
one  hour  a  week  provided.  Then,  too,  she  had  never  abandoned  her 
interest  in  inducing  others  to  be  writers. 

At  Seaboard  High  School,  Mrs.  Ruth  Everett,  an  enthusiast  for 
playmaking,  had  succeeded  Mrs.  Harris.  Things  were  in  good  shape 
there,  and  little  more  than  cheering  from  the  sidelines  seemed  in 
order.  But  out  of  this  dilemma  came  an  idea.  She  would  organize  a  play- 
writing  class  for  the  women  of  the  town.  When  approached  with  the 
plan,  the  ladies  of  Seaboard  admitted  to  each  other  that  they  had  no 
desire  to  write  plays,  but  they  did  want  to  humor  "Miss  Kelly,"  as  she 
continued  to  be  called.  Soon  some  six  to  ten  married  women  agreed  to 
attend  Mrs.  Harris'  class  for  free  lessons  in  folk-play  composition. 
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It  was  quickly  apparent  that  the  principal  topics  of  discussion  at 
the  meetings  had  nothing  to  do  with  dramatic  writing.  Settled  comfort- 
ably in  Mrs.  Harris'  spacious  front  room,  they  began  happily  to  talk 
about  the  matters  which  concerned  them  most — chickens,  gardening, 
recipes,  and  children.  Though  Mrs.  Harris  was  hard  put  to  turn  the 
conversation  on  plays,  she  more  than  often  succeeded;  and  from  one 
week  to  the  next,  she  would  lie  awake  at  nights  thinking  up  ideas  for 
plots  and  cookies;  the  ladies'  most  evident  concern  was  the  refreshments. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  of  this  group  never  really 
changed,  there  was  a  good  bit  of  accomplishment,  considering  the  varied 
distracting  interests.  The  members  exchanged  experiences,  possible 
plots,  and  with  their  leaders'  assistance,  finally  got  some  plays  written. 
One  of  them,  The  Evidence,  was  so  good  that  when  Lynn  Riggs  saw  it 
at  Chapel  Hill,  he  persuaded  Barrett  Clark  to  have  Samuel  French 
publish  it.  The  idea  for  The  Evidence  came  from  Mrs.  Lelia  Edwards, 
who  agreed  to  collaborate  with  Mrs.  Harris  in  developing  it  into  a  play. 

With  several  folk  plays  completed,  the  group  next  effected  an 
organization  to  put  them  on  the  stage.  Local  men  and  women  agreed  to 
try  their  hand  at  acting,  the  plays  were  cast,  and  then  they  were  pro- 
duced during  the  summers  in  the  high-school  auditorium.  For  those 
older  citizens  who  had  never  even  desired  to  appear  behind  the  footlights, 
this  was  a  unique  experience.  Memorizing  the  lines  provided  the  major 
hardship,  and  for  some  it  was  a  hurdle  which  couldn't  be  jumped. 

"I  recall  that  one  man,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  "who  had  never  been  in 
a  play  before  (few  of  us  had)  pinned  his  lines  to  a  newspaper  and  read 
the  newspaper  throughout  the  play.  One  woman — I  shamefully  admit  I 
was  the  one — wrote  her  lines  on  her  snuff  box;  another  on  her  apron 
pocket.  So — they  didn't  have  to  be  prompted  at  all." 

Two  of  these  community  plays  won  plaques  at  the  Drama  Festival 
at  Chapel  Hill.  But  even  so,  the  women  gradually  lost  interest  and 
gave  up — all  of  them,  that  is,  except  the  preacher's  wife.  And  the  group 
was  disbanded.  But  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  was  not  yet  ready  to  call  quits. 
One  summer  she  turned  to  the  college  students  and  the  schoolteachers  at 
home  in  Seaboard  for  vacation.  The  climax  was  an  August  Festival  on 
one  of  the  hottest  nights  in  history.  From  this  group  came  one  play  which 
was  later  produced  in  Chapel  Hill. 

"When  it  became  easier  for  me  to  write  plays  than  to  persuade  my 
Seaboard  friends  to  continue  writing,"  she  says,  "we  organized  the 
Northampton  Players,  whose  sole  purpose  was  the  production  of 
originals,  and  an  original  play  festival  was  held  every  fall  in  some  town 
of  the  county.  I've  a  trunk  full  of  these  festival  plays,  most  of  them 
pretty  bad  but  fun  for  a  night."  Conway,  Jackson,  Woodland,  and  Sea- 
board all  entertained  the  festival.  Proff  Koch  was  a  frequent  visitor  at 
these  county-wide  affairs,  and  the  other  Chapel  Hill  people,  like  Walter 
Spearman,  were  often  on  hand.  The  Norfolk  Little  Theatre  sent  repre- 
sentatives. There  were  speakers  and  a  banquet.  Original  folk  drama 
seemed  nothing  short  of  the  battlecry  in  Northampton  County  "We  even 
put  on  full-length  religious  plays  I  had  written,"  she  continues.  "And 
never  of  course,  was  there  any  thought  of  publication.  Always  the  objec- 
tive was  to  have  plays  good  enough  to  be  taken  to  the  Spring  Festival  in 
Chapel  Hill." 
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By  this  time,  she  was  busy  at  last  composing  plays  on  her  own;  for 
nobody,  finally,  came  to  her  living  room  to  write.  Ca'line  was  her  first 
effort,  and  one  of  her  most  successful.  When,  in  1932,  it  was  taken  to 
Chapel  Hill,  it  handily  won  the  Community  Drama  Contest.  Bernice 
Harris  was  so  encouraged  that  she  decided  to  take  this  playwriting 
activity  seriously.  She  registered  for  the  correspondence  course  in  play- 
writing  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  soon  was  writing 
assignments  for  her  instructor,  Dr.  J.  O.  Bailey.  Between  these  two,  a 
friendship  sprang  up  which  has  lasted  the  years.  His  advice  was  particu- 
larly beneficial  during  the  composition  of  His  Jewels,  and  in  1940  when 
Folk  Plays  of  Eastern  Carolina  was  issued  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  it  was  Dr.  Bailey  who  was  assigned  to  edit  Mrs.  Harris' 
manuscript  for  the  publisher. 

The  writing  of  these  folk  plays  spanned  the  middle  1930's.  For  the 
most  part,  the  persons  in  them  were  drawn  from  living  models.  Four 
of  the  characters  in  the  seven  one-act  plays  chosen  for  the  volume  were 
actual  prototypes.  When  the  book  came  out,  two  were  dead,  and  the 
other  two  said  they  didn't  mind  being  in  print.  The  occurrences,  too, 
were  mostly  taken  from  real  situations,  though  of  course  the  sequences 
were  changed  to  fit  the  requirements  of  stage  action. 

Ca'line  tells  of  a  Wake  County  woman  who,  without  a  home  of  her 
own,  worked  from  house  to  house  in  the  community  (Mt.  Moriah,  of 
course)  until  the  family  became  tired  of  her  coarse  manners  and  she  was 
told  to  "move  on."  Eventually  she  landed  in  the  County  Home  and,  on  a 
visit  to  her  friends,  boasted  proudly  of  the  steam  heat  and  electric  lights 
that  now  were  hers.  The  stigma  of  living  in  the  poor  house  had  vanished. 
Ca'line,  based  on  an  actual  person,  later  appeared  in  Purslane  and  be- 
came the  central  character,  as  Kalline,  in  Wild  Cherry  Tree  Road. 

Judgment  Comes  to  Dan'l  (produced  1933)  is  a  country  comedy  of 
a  fall  evening  in  1886  when  eastern  North  Carolina  had  an  earthquake. 
The  disturbance  startled  the  rural  folk  into  thinking  judgment  day  has 
arrived  but,  happily,  brought  timid  Etta  to  Dan'l.  Later,  Mrs.  Harris 
used  an  earthquake  episode  as  the  opening  chapter  of  Purslane. 

Special  Rates  (1934),  another  comedy,  concerns  two  widowers  who 
had  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  tranquil,  masculine  world.  When  it  seemed 
that  Mittie  and  Gussie  would  demolish  their  non-feminine  establishment, 
some  "special  rates"  provided  a  way  out.  The  setting  is  an  eastern  Caro- 
lina farm. 

His  Jewels  (1935)  is  a  play  about  Ed  Harper,  sharecropper,  and  his 
children.  When  he  was  evicted  by  his  landlord,  he  established  his  resi- 
dence in  a  church  and  guarded  "his  jewels"  at  the  point  of  a  gun.  A  very 
human  story,  again  based  on  an  actual  incident  in  Northampton  County, 
this  play  is  no  indictment  of  the  landlord.  Instead  it  proclaims  the 
belief  of  a  man  who  took  seriously  the  "Come  unto  Me"  doctrine  of 
the  church.  His  Jewels  was  published  separately  in  an  acting  edition  by 
Walter  H.  Baker  of  Boston. 

Three  Foolish  Virgins  (1936)  tells  the  story  of  "three  bookishly 
quaint  old  maiden  ladies — relief  cases  all,  who  live  alone  carding  cotton, 
spinning,  knitting,  and  as  Miss  Sarah  would  have  it,  waiting  for  a 
cavalier!"  No  cavalier  came  to  the  original  "virgins"  near  Mrs.  Harris' 
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Seaboard,  but  the  playwright  has  supplied  Cousin  Cling  to  bring  off  her 
comic  denouement. 

Open  House  (1937)  takes  place  at  an  "open  space  along  the  Seaboard - 
Gumberry  highway  in  eastern  North  Carolina."  There  in  the  middle  of 
the  road,  reluctant  officers  had  evicted  the  Butterbean  Woman,  and  there 
she  and  her  family  set  up  housekeeping  until  the  shamed  citizens  could 
find  a  spot  for  them  to  go.  Open  House  won  an  award  when  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Norfolk  Little  Theatre  at  the  Festival  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Pair  of  Quilts  (1938)  returns  us  to  the  days  when  peddlers  roamed 
the  countryside  with  their  canvas  packs  stocked  with  diamond  rings, 
cologne,  needles,  pins,  fancy  combs,  thread,  fascinators,  and  jewelry. 
The  comedy  has  its  roots  in  an  old  story  of  one  such  peddler  who  stole 
a  quilt  and  then  sold  it  back  to  its  owner. 

These  are  only  seven  of  the  many  plays  Mrs.  Harris  wrote  during  the 
'30's.  They  are,  however,  the  ones  to  v/hich  she  wished  to  give  per- 
manency when  the  volume  was  proposed.  All  of  them  are  folk  plays  in 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  words — "plays  of  her  own  country  neigh- 
borhood ...  of  the  simple  lives  and  homespun  ways  of  her  neighbors 
and  friends."  Perhaps  they  would  never  have  been  published  if  the 
success  of  Purslane  in  1939  had  not  centered  attention  on  Mrs.  Harris' 
other  writings.  Nine  months  later — in  January,  1940 — Bernice  Kelly 
Harris'  Folk  Plays  of  Eastern  Carolina  appeared  as  the  second  volume 
of  the  Carolina  Playmakers  Series  edited  by  Professor  Frederick  H. 
Koch.  Josephina  Niggli's  Mexican  Folk  Plays  had  been  issued  previously. 

IV.  INTO  THE  FIELD  OF  PROSE  FICTION 

During  the  playwriting  days  of  the  '30's  Mrs.  Harris'  almost  for- 
gotten ambition  to  engage  in  serious  writing  had  come  strongly  back 
to  her.  At  first,  she  was  content  to  dash  off  the  social  news  of  Seaboard. 
It  was  a  poor  substitute  for  the  real  thing,  but  it  provided  her  with  an 
opportunity  to  report  these  parties  and  weddings  in  a  style  that  deviated 
from  the  usual  society-column  prose. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  gladly  accepted  the  society  doings 
written  in  her  orthodox,  but  somehow  ingenious,  fashion;  and  Mrs. 
Harris  next  tried  her  hand  at  little  one-paragraph  human-interest  stories. 
The  first  one  was  about  a  farm  boy  who,  intent  upon  getting  a  sun-tan, 
would  lie  naked  in  the  wheat  fields.  Without  warning,  one  day  the 
wheat  was  cut,  and  his  nudist  camp  was  spoiled.  His  resentment  and 
vexation  were  bitter:  he  didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  finally  he  put  on  his 
pants  and  went  to  work. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  was  approached  and  the  editor 
agreed  enthusiastically  to  print  these  charmingly  written  true  stories. 
Mrs.  Harris  wrote  about  the  75th  birthday  of  one  of  Seaboard's  amateur 
actresses;  about  the  mother  who  warned  her  three-year-old  not  to  play 
with  safety  pins  for  he  would  be  killed  if  he  swallowed  one  and  the 
child's  triumphant  remark,  a  few  moments  later,  "Mother,  I  didn't  die!"; 
about  the  chicken  hawk  that  flew  into  the  kitchen  during  a  Sunday 
morning  breakfast;  about  the  Negro  mourners  who  left  a  wake  and 
filched  the  dead  woman's  chickens;  about  the  mother  attending  a  school 
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commencement  and  seeing  her  child  get  one  of  "them  diplomer  things." 

A  typical  one,  this  time  from  the  Virginian-Pilot,  is  given  here  in  full: 
Seaboard,  Sept.  15 — (Special)  Figuratively  speaking  a  woman's 
missionary  session  was  recently  broken  up  out  of  sympathy  for  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Long  who  had  lost  her  spectacles  on  her  way  to  the  meeting. 
Interest  in  the  needs  of  China  was  replaced  by  concern  over  a  more 
immediate  home  mission  need — a  sister's  spec's.  Upon  adjournment 
a  miniature  expedition  formed  to  assist  in  the  search.  Up  the  street, 
retracing  steps,  looking  here,  peering  there,  bombarded  with  queries 
along  the  line  of  search:  "What's  the  matter?"  "Have  you  lost  some- 
thing?" But  the  search  was  in  vain.  Sadly  and  sympathetically  the 
sisters  looked  at  their  neighbor.  It  meant  of  course  a  whole  bale  of 
cotton — lost!  "Well,"  sighed  Mrs.  Long.  "It  could  be  worse.  I  got 
them  at  the  ten-cent  store." 

These  human-interest  paragraphs  gradually  expanded  into  not-so- 
brief  features.  The  depression  of  the  early  1930's  was  on,  and  the  checks 
with  which  she  was  paid  for  them — small  though  they  were — were  most 
welcome.  All  along,  Mrs.  Harris  had  been  writing  Seaboard  news  for  the 
local  county  paper,  of  quality  far  beyond  the  talents  of  the  average 
reporter.  For  her  work  that  appeared  in  the  Jackson  News,  she  received 
a  "CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT— as  Champion  Country  Newspaper  Cor- 
respondent of  North  Carolina  for  1937-38  in  the  annual  contest  conducted 
by  The  Country  Home  Magazine  in  co-operation  with  the  National 
Editorial  Association." 

The  Virginian-Pilot  accepted  a  short  story,  Blessed  Miracle  (later 
used  in  Portulaca,  pp.  136-142),  in  which  small-town  Alice,  on  her  way 
by  train  to  the  city  to  buy  much-needed  clothes,  missed  a  $50  bill  from 
her  purse.  Suspecting  a  sleeping  woman  in  the  car  of  the  theft,  she 
located  the  money  in  the  woman's  pocketbook.  Back  home,  her  original 
bill  was  found  where  she  had  mislaid  it. 

Fodder  Pulling  Time,  On  Mother's  Day,  and  The  Doctor's  Waiting 
Room  were  titles  of  feature  stories  appearing  in  the  News  and  Observer. 
Two  other  sketches,  Baptizing  Sunday  and  Easter  Monday,  introduced 
a  girl  named  Nannie  Lou  (who  turned  up  again  as  the  sensitive  child 
in  Purslane).  All  of  them  were  impressive  pieces,  and  it  was  Jonathan 
Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and  Observer  and  a  perceptive  writer  him- 
self, who  recognized  in  them  the  qualities  that  make  for  fiction.  He  was 
the  first  who  suggested  to  Mrs.  Harris  that  she  write  a  novel.  She  was 
pleased  and  honored,  particularly  as  her  friends  began  to  say  the  same 
thing,  noting  that  her  descriptive  stage  directions  in  the  one-act  folk 
plays  were  as  well  written  as  the  dialogue. 

Why  not  a  novel?  The  playwriting  had  begun  to  wane.  She  had  the 
time.  People  had  always  interested  her.  Perhaps  her  apprenticeship — 
in  teaching  others  to  write,  in  doing  the  plays,  the  social  news,  the  human- 
interest  paragraphs,  the  short  narratives,  the  newspaper  features — had 
been  tending  toward  this  one  thing.  Would  the  novel  be  any  good?  She 
didn't  know,  but  there  was  only  one  way  to  find  out.  Well,  then — she'd 
just  try. 

The  book  that  eventually  became  Purslane  was  a  year  and  a  half  in 
the  making.  From  the  beginning,  there  was  an  idea  but  no  really  definite 
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plan.  The  story,  as  she  wrote,  just  grew  like  the  purslane  in  the  garden. 
"I  wrote  it  out  of  blood — a  blood  of  nostalgia,"  she  says.  First  there  was 
a  longhand  draft,  done  in  that  neat,  meticulous  penmanship  which  is 
uniquely  hers.  Then  came  the  typewritten  copy,  and  finally  the  correc- 
tions. It  is  the  routine  that  Mrs.  Harris  has  followed  ever  since. 

This  beautiful  story,  taken  from  the  author's  tender  memories  of  her 
childhood  in  the  Mt.  Moriah  community  of  Wake  County,  one  day  lay 
upon  her  desk — completed.  Now  what  to  do?  To  her,  the  whole  complex 
world  of  publishers  was  a  mystery.  Perhaps  she'd  better  not  be  too  fast; 
and  besides,  she  felt,  she  ought  first  to  get  some  competent  criticism  of 
it.  The  only  critic  she  knew  was  Dr.  J.  O.  Bailey  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  Chapel  Hill,  who  had  been  her  instructor  in  playwriting.  And 
so  she  sent  it  to  him. 

After  Dr.  Bailey  had  read  it,  he  rushed  next  door  to  his  neighbor, 
William  T.  Couch,  director  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
"Look,  Bill,"  he  said,  "I  know  the  Press  goes  in  only  for  scholarly  and 
regional  material.  I  know  you  don't  publish  novels.  But  here  is  some- 
thing you've  got  to  read."  Mr.  Couch  read  it  and  was  instantly  enthusi- 
astic. Regardless  of  its  past  history  of  scholarly  publishing,  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press  was,  he  decided,  now  going  to  enter 
the  fiction  field.  The  book  was  not  brought  out  immediately,  however, 
Mr.  Couch  wanted  to  set  the  stage  well  for  his  new  venture,  and  it  was 
a  year  or  so  before  Purslane  appeared  on  April  29,  1939. 

The  critical  reception  was  prompt  and  exciting.  Dorothy  Canfield 
Fisher,  writing  in  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  News,  predicted  that 
it  would  become  a  classic.  The  publishing  world  could  not  understand 
how  such  a  manuscript  had  got  into  the  hands  of  a  university  press; 
it  was  declared  to  be  worth  a  high  spot  on  any  New  York  publisher's 
list.  Purslane  was  soon  issued  in  Canada  by  McClelland  and  Stewart  of 
Toronto,  and  in  London  by  Putnam  and  Company,  under  the  title  Pate's 
Siding. 

The  distant  agitation  and  flutter  over  Purslane  intrigued  Mrs. 
Harris;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  she  was  more  interested  in  the  reaction  of 
Seaboard.  After  all,  Seaboard  had  never  had  a  novelist,  to  say  nothing 
of  one  made  famous  overnight.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  citizens  thought 
the  characters — many  of  them  even  spotted  and,  though  of  course  incor- 
rectly, individually  identified — came  from  Northampton  County.  If 
there  was  some  little  concern  among  the  Seaboarders,  there  was,  in 
abundant  measure,  tremendous  admiration  from  her  townspeople.  A 
woman  said  to  her  neighbor:  "She's  bound  to  be  smart;  anybody  that 
can  use  commas  and  semicolons  in  a  book  that  long  is  bound  to  be 
smart."  Mrs.  Harris'  washerwoman  declared:  "It's  just  like  any 
other  book  and,  just  think,  our  Miss  Kelly  done  it."  The 
youngest  reader,  a  ten-year-old  colored  girl,  opined,  "I  think 
it's  nice,  'cause  it's  so  sad."  Mr.  Willie  Mac,  a  white  neighbor 
borrowed  a  copy  and  waited  three  weeks  to  return  it.  "It  made  me 
sleepy  to  read  it,  how  come  I  to  keep  it  this  long,"  he  reported.  "But 
it's  the  best  book  I  ever  read,  except  mission  study  books  Cousin  Bettie 
brings  back  from  circle  meetings.  I  told  Cousin  Bettie  you  ought  to 
be  put  in  the  lock-up.  Anybody  that  can  write  that  good  ought  not  to 
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go  loose.  Something  might  happen  to  'em.  They're  always  after  me  about 
my  big  words,  but  I  just  tell  you,  your  book's  obnoxious!" 

Not  all  the  Seaboard  comment  was  good.  An  annoyed  housewife 
said,  "I  don't  see  what  she  wanted  to  write  a  book  for;  she's  got  a 
husband."  Ethel  the  cook,  on  whose  good  opinion  Mrs.  Harris  depended, 
also  took  home  a  copy,  then  brought  it  back  to  the  parlor  table  in 
silence.  When  prodded  into  comment,  she  said,  "Well,  I  reckon  it's  all 
right — for  married  folks.  I  had  to  keep  it  hid  from  Joy  Baby" — Joy 
Baby  was  a  thirteen-year-old  niece — "she  wanted  to  read  it  so  bad. 
Joy  Baby's  mother  said  let  her  read  it,  bein'  as  they're  learnin'  'em 
everything  at  school  these  days  anyhow.  But  I  said  no.  In  the  book,  when 
Kate  went  to  the  smokehouse  to  get  a  torn  thumb  to  cook  with  the  sallet — 
that  was  too  plain  talk  for  me — much  less  Joy  Baby.  I  learnt  things  from 
that  book  I  never  knowed  before." 

Mrs.  Harris'  most  treasured  opinion  is  a  bit  of  doggerel  titled  "To 
Miss  Kelly,"  which  came  anonymously  through  the  mail: 
Pussley  in  the  garden  is  a  very  common  weed; 
Yet  it  make  the  headlines  of  a  book  we  all  just  love 
to  read  .  . . 

It  isn't  the  great  story  of  the  heroes  brave  and  bold, 
But  a  gentle  little  Southern  book  so  very  sweetly  told. 
We're  so  proud  of  its  author — Miss  Kelly  is  the  name; 
She  seems  so  much  like  one  of  us — yet  she  had  won 

world  fame. 
She's  known  in  every  city,  be  it  afar  or  near. 
Let's  thank  the  Lord  we  know  her  and  that  she  lives  right 

here. 

We  haven't  made  a  great  to-do,  but  proud  of  her  we  are, 
We've  read  Purslane  and  love  it.  We  pin  on  her  a  star. 

Back  home  in  Wake  County,  the  pride  in  a  native  daughter  was  the 
same;  but,  to  be  truthful,  a  few  Mt.  Moriah  folks  objected,  not  on  any 
personal  basis,  that  their  Bernice  Kelly  hadn't  got  "the  story  just  right 
here  and  there."  Their  criticism  was  one  founded  on  her  "inaccuracy"; 
they  never  stopped  to  consider  that  she  was  not  writing  a  county  or 
family  history,  but  fiction  merely  based  on  local  people  and  events 
— fiction  changing  the  "facts"  to  suit  the  artist's  purpose. 

Meanwhile,  interest  in  the  book  was  mounting.  In  November,  the 
author  had  a  letter  from  Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden  advising  her  that 
the  Board  of  Awards  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
had  voted  Purslane  the  winner  of  the  Mayflower  Society  Cup,  given 
annually  in  North  Carolina  for  "outstanding  excellence"  in  a  published 
work.  Herbert  Harris,  whose  attitude  about  his  wife's  activity  had  been 
reflected  in  casual  remarks  that  after  all  she  didn't  have  to  write,  drove 
her  up  to  nearby  Gumberry  to  reply  by  wire  to  Dr.  Crittenden's  letter. 
It  was  imperative  that  no  one  in  Seaboard,  not  even  the  telegraph 
operator,  know  who  was  winner  till  the  formal  announcement  was 
made. 

The  first  Friday  in  December,  1939,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  went  to 
Raleigh  to  receive  the  award.  As  she  looked  out  over  the  audience 
gathered  to  honor  her,  she  thought  back  to  the  days  when,  at  Meredith 
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College,  the  history  teacher  had  taken  "her  girls"  to  the  Association's 
literary  festivities.  It  was  a  proud  occasion.  She  was  the  first  woman 
to  win  the  Mayflower  Society  Cup,  and  Purslane  was  the  first  novel 
about  North  Carolina  people  ever  to  receive  a  literary  award  anywhere. 
Governor  Clyde  R.  Hoey  wrote  her:  "I  am  happy  that  your  book  was 
chosen  for  the  award  and  wish  to  felicitate  you  upon  meriting  and  win- 
ning this  high  distinction." 

Seaboard's  "Miss  Kelly"  had,  so  her  happy  townspeople  thought, 
reached  the  zenith.  Reporters  and  photographers  came  to  the  Harris 
house.  Even  Herbert,  with  his  pragmatical  farming  outlook,  posed  for 
the  picture-takers  with  a  copy  of  Purslane  in  his  hands  and  doubtless 
was  thinking  that  his  wife,  whom  he  now  spoke  of  as  "the  book  writer," 
had  been  on  the  right  track  all  along.  He  knew  that,  even  then,  she  was 
already  hard  at  work  on  a  new  novel. 

Meanwhile,  the  year  1939  had  seen  the  appearance  of  another  book 
for  which  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  had  provided  material.  "With  Purslane 
already  scheduled  for  publication,  W.  T.  Couch,  in  October  of  the  year 
before,  had  written  concerning  a  collaborative  effort  he  had  in  mind. 
Mr.  Couch  had  taken  on  the  regional  directorship  of  the  Federal  Writers' 
Project  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  because  he  wished  to 
compile  a  volume  which  he  felt  would  be  different  from  any  book 
ever  published.  It  was  to  be  a  collection  of  brief  life  histories,  faith- 
fully told,  of  sharecroppers  and  mill  workers,  that  would  present  in 
human  form  the  other  side  of  the  statistics  tables.  Offering  her  $100  a 
month  for  part  of  the  year,  Mr.  Couch  wrote  that  he  knew  she  would 
be  a  good  one  to  get  the  authentic  material.  "We  want  you  to  get  stories 
of  tenant  farmers  and  small  farm  owners,"  his  letter  ran.  Furthermore, 
he  was  eager  for  her  to  do  more  writing  of  the  kind  she  had  done  in  the 
volume  of  plays  and  in  Purslane. 

Though  Mrs.  Harris  was  reluctant  to  assume  any  role  that  would 
smack  of  "relief,"  she  was  keen  to  try  her  hand  at  such  reporting.  Her 
husband  made  the  decision:  it  was  all  right  to  do  it,  he  said,  and  he 
would  drive  her  around  to  meet  her  subjects.  Certainly  he  could  provide 
entre  into  tenant  homes  in  the  community,  which  otherwise  would  be 
closed  to  her.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  once  the  visiting  was  underway,  Mr. 
Harris  began  to  enjoy  the  project.  He  would  talk  farming  with  the  men 
of  the  family  while  his  wife,  with  her  note  pad,  interviewed  the  women. 

These  Are  Our  Lives,  As  Told  by  the  People  and  Written  by  Members 
of  the  Federal  Writers'  Project  was  published  shortly  after  Purslane. 
Four  of  the  thirty-five  life  histories,  for  the  most  part  written  in  dialect, 
are  signed  by  Mrs.  Harris.  Tore  Up  and  A-Movin'  details  the  plight  of  a 
Negro  sharecropper.  Some  Sort  o'  How  tells  of  a  white  "renter"  who 
manages  quite  well  even  with  ten  mouths  to  feed.  Last  Chance  to  Own  a 
Farm  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  stoical  Negro  farm  woman  who  is  determined 
to  make  her  way.  Plow  Beans  for  Pills  is  the  story  of  a  soft-hearted, 
sympathetic  country  doctor.  All  four  of  these  warmly  written  little 
autobiographies  of  Northampton  folk  are  graced  with  the  mellow  style 
now  identified  with  Mrs.  Harris. 

As  Mr.  Couch  predicted,  the  volume  was  well  received.  Senator 
J.  W.  Bailey  considered  "the  book  a  very  remarkable  contribution  to 
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our  literature  and  our  life."  Erskine  Caldwell  thought  it  "a  revolutionary 
book.  It  practically  amounts  to  a  biographical  dictionary  of  hamstrung 
and  thwarted  people  of  America."  Virginius  Dabney  wrote  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Literature:  "The  dialogue,  and  particularly  the 
dialect,  is  superb,  and  the  volume  is  an  important  contribution  to  our 
understanding  of  Southern  civilization."  W.  J.  Cash,  in  The  Mind  of  the 
South,  called  it  "one  of  the  most  enlightening  and  moving  human  docu- 
ments ever  printed." 

In  many  ways,  the  four  sketches  in  These  Are  Our  Lives  echo  the 
material  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  had  used  in  Purslane. 

V.  "PURSLANE" 
In  Walden  (1854),  Henry  David  Thoreau  wrote: 

I  learned  from  my  two  years'  experience  that  it  would  cost 
incredibly  little  trouble  to  obtain  one's  necessary  food,  even  in  this 
latitude;  that  a  man  may  use  as  simple  a  diet  as  the  animals,  and  yet 
retain  health  and  strength.  I  have  made  a  satisfactory  dinner, 
satisfactory  on  several  accounts,  simply  off  a  dish  of  purslane 
(Portulaca  oleracea)  which  I  gathered  in  my  cornfield,  boiled  and 
salted.  I  give  the  Latin  on  account  of  the  savoriness  of  the  trivial 
name. 

The  dictionary  defines  purslane  as  "a  widely  distributed  yellow-flowered 
species  of  portulaca,  used  as  a  salad  plant  and  potherb."  By  the  country 
folk,  this  common  succulent  weed  is  called  pusley  or  pussley;  it  is 
troublesome  but  it  has  vitamins. 

"All  my  life,"  says  Mrs.  Harris,  "I've  known  purslane.  Vigorous, 
earthy,  pretty,  vital,  tasty,  with  its  many  homely  virtues,  it  is  'mean  as 
the  devil'  about  crowding  out  cultivated  plants.  It  is  kicked  about  a 
lot,  but  it  goes  on  living.  How  like  the  country  folks  themselves  is 
purslane!  It  became  for  me  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  days  when  the  lower 
middle-class  farmers,  standing  in  their  gates  and  seeing  every  inch  of 
land  they  owned,  had  to  use  whatever  nature  offered  to  help  make  ends 
meet,  to  lay  aside  something  to  give  their  children  the  schooling  they 
couldn't  have  in  those  lean  days  following  the  War.  Nature  offered 
pusley." 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  there  was  little  money  among  the  farming 
people  of  Wake  County,  who  still  were  not  entirely  out  from  under 
Reconstruction;  but  there  was  an  abundance  of  wholesome  and  happy 
living.  There  was  a  reality  of  religion.  The  church  and  the  home  were 
all  important  with  the  Purslane  folk.  They  were  against  sin. 

"The  Lord's  name  is  not  taken  in  vain  in  the  book  as  I  recall,"  Mrs. 
Harris  explains,  "nor  is  there  a  damn.  There  was  no  conscious  omitting 
of  damns.  The  word  just  wasn't  in  the  pattern  of  life.  John  Fuller  occa- 
sionally mutters  a  confound  to  his  mule  when  she  reaches  too  far  out 
from  the  furrow  for  a  luscious  bunch  of  grass;  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
Dele  to  pray  about.  When  the  neighborhood  sinner  says,  'Hell,  maw,  I 
ain't  afraid,'  on  the  occasion  of  the  eclipse,  Miss  Charity  and  Mr.  Bill 
breathe  easier  when  he  leaves,  and  move  a  little  closer  together  for 
refuge  against  the  evil  utterance." 
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Almost  plotless,  but  completely  nostalgic  and  human,  and  episodic 
in  character,  the  book  seems  to  be  the  story  of  farm  families  anywhere 
in  America — not  just  in  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  in  the  early 
1900's. 

The  story  opens  with  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  reader  is  taken 
from  house  to  house  to  see  what  goes  on — to  observe  the  reactions  of 
the  various  members  of  the  community.  At  the  end  of  the  book,  at  a 
Sunday  School  roll  call,  again  the  reader  sees  each  one  in  turn.  In 
between,  there  is  a  succession  of  church  meetings,  cannings,  baseball 
games,  tobacco  curings,  baptizings,  school  activities,  cotton  pickings, 
Saturday  night  parties,  coon  hunts,  hog  killings,  Christmas  celebrations, 
Sunday  School  excursions,  cotton  hoeings,  spring  cleanings,  courtings, 
revivals,  box  suppers,  town  shopping  tours,  visitings  by  the  preachers 
and  the  city  cousins — births,  marriages,  deaths. 

All  this  is  told  with  particular  attention  on  the  home  of  John  and 
Dele  Fuller  and  their  children:  Letha,  who  runs  away  with  Victor  and 
plans  to  marry  him  against  her  parents'  wishes,  but  who  can't  go 
through  it  and  returns  home  to  settle  down  to  the  life  of  an  old  maid; 
Kate,  who  marries  happily;  Nannie  Lou  (Bernice  Kelly  Harris  herself, 
perhaps?),  who  writes  poems  and  novels  and  is  in  love  with  her  teacher; 
and  Calvin. 

Calvin's  story,  narrated  with  compassionate  affection,  is  the  focal 
one.  He  is  in  love  with  Milly,  daughter  of  Nick  Pate,  his  mother's  rich 
cousin — and  she  with  him;  but  though  John  and  Dele  Fuller  try  to  help 
their  son,  the  boy  and  girl  are  frustrated  by  the  unyielding  oppostion  of 
Nick's  Philadelphia  wife,  who  feels  her  husband's  kin  are  not  socially 
acceptable.  More  sensitive  than  the  rest,  Calvin  has  his  aspirations;  he 
hopes  for  a  different  way  of  life,  but  all  the  time  he  is  following  a  will  o' 
the  wisp.  Milly  is  taken  to  Philadelphia  to  forget  Calvin,  and  eventually 
her  engagement  is  announced,  and  Calvin  goes  to  Alabama  to  play  base- 
ball, marries  another  girl,  and  brings  her  home.  When  Milly  also  returns, 
the  tragedy  is  complete.  Dele  has  suffered  with  her  son,  watching  over 
him  as  he  is  being  smothered  by  young  love.  Upon  his  suicide,  Dele 
feels  equally  guilty;  she  hopes  and  prays  she  will  stand  with  Calvin 
at  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  other  episodes  fit  into  the  Fuller  story  like  pieces  of  a  patch- 
work quilt,  though  each  piece  is  complete  in  itself.  For  the  reader,  turn- 
ing the  pages  of  the  novel  is  like  leafing  through  the  pictures  of  a 
memory  book.  There  is  Aunt  Lina,  who  just  plain  quit  living  when  her 
lover  went  off  to  the  War  and  didn't  return;  Miss  Becky,  who  communes 
with  ha'nts;  and  Jessie,  the  Negro,  who  gets  conjured.  There  is  Cousin 
Sell,  who  has  been  far  away  in  Norfolk,  Asheville,  and  Roanoke  Island.. 
Choosing  to  visit  his  country  kin  where  the  best  "vittels"  are,  he  is  dis- 
liked by  the  wives,  but  tolerated  by  the  husbands,  and  loved  by  the 
children  for  his  tall  tales  of  distant  lands.  From  one  home,  Cousin  Sell 
is  chased  by  the  ghost  who  is  pleasant  company  to  Aunt  Emmie  and 
Cousin  Fonnie. 

Old  love,  pathetic  and  dependent,  is  the  theme  of  the  episode  of 
Uncle  Bill  and  Miss  Charity.  Dying  of  cancer,  Miss  Charity  wishes  only 
for  a  separate  bed  in  which  she  can  suffer  her  pain  without  disturbing 
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Mr.  Bill.  When  she  had  secured  this  only  luxury  during  a  life  of  hard 
work,  she  cannot  bear  to  see  Mr.  Bill's  restlessness,  calling  him  back 
to  her  bed  and  thus  giving  up  even  the  boon  of  a  peaceful  death. 

Lust  is  the  theme  of  the  account  of  Cousin  Job's  son,  who  is  planning 
to  be  a  preacher,  and  the  lad's  relations  with  the  unfortunate  daughter 
of  John  Fuller's  white  sharecropper,  who  had  replaced  his  Negro  tenant. 
When  Sallie  Hewitt,  eldest  of  ten  children,  bears  a  child  and  pretends 
ignorance  of  the  father,  the  women  of  the  community  decide  it  is  time  for 
the  Hewitts  to  move  on. 

In  this  community,  sinners  can  and  do  lose  their  church  membership 
until  they  reform.  But  the  church  folk  are  not  stand-offish.  They  all 
pitch  in  to  help  a  tenant  family  moving  to  the  neighborhood.  And  they 
work  hard.  Even  the  women  labor  constantly  in  the  fields,  and  few  hope 
to  rise  above  it.  They  are  hearty,  strong,  stable  and  content.  The  outside 
world  has  little  attraction  for  these  plain,  landholding,  literate,  self- 
respecting  North  Carolina  farmers.  A  Sunday  School  excursion  to  More- 
head  City  is  the  event  of  a  lifetime. 

Even  a  twelve-mile  trip  from  Pate's  Siding  to  Raleigh — along  the 
Rock  Quarry  Road  past  the  "Yankee  Cemetery" — is  an  occasion.  And 
every  spring  they  go  there  to  buy  thread,  unbleached  muslin,  overalls, 
and  shirts.  A  spring  outfit  for  the  entire  family  costs  fifteen  dollars. 
Arriving  in  town  before  the  stores  are  open,  they  pay  a  call  on  their 
city  kin  who  run  a  boarding  house,  and  after  a  round  of  the  stores  and 
a  visit  to  the  museum,  they  bolster  themselves  with  cheese,  bread,  and 
bananas  for  the  homeward  journey.  Oh,  they  are  glad  they  don't  have 
to  live  in  Raleigh  and  eat  city  butter,  and  greens  cooked  without  meat! 

Mrs.  Harris  sees  her  characters  and  her  situations  with  clear  eyes. 
There  is  never  any  sentimentality,  even  in  those  passages  about  religion. 
Emerging  from  the  water  of  a  baptismal  pool,  eleven-year-old  Nannie 
Lou  thinks  like  this: 

Jesus  was  her  Saviour;  there  was  fried  chicken,  ham,  cabbage,  pound 
cake,  cucumber  pickle  in  the  cupboard  at  home — she  didn't  mean 
to  think  of  eating,  dear  Jesus,  but  she  had  been  baptized  on  an 
empty  stomach,  and  anyhow  when  she  was  happy  she  always 
thought  of  eating. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  homespun  poetry  in  the  sentence,  a  poetry 
which  bursts  frequently  into  mellowness,  as  here: 

The  sad  finality  of  the  song,  the  gloomy  blue  haze  yonder  above 
the  Neuse  River,  the  wood  dove's  lonesome  call  from  the  huckle- 
berry swamp  were  suddenly  too  much.  The  boy  Calvin,  drooped 
listlessly  astride  old  yellow  Nellie  mule,  gazed  forlornly  into  the 
blue  river  vapor  with  the  eyes  of  wanderer  who  yearns  for  a  haven 
beyond  his  reach. 
The  colloquial  charm  of  such  a  passage,  and  of  others  throughout  the 
book,  is  matched  with  the  lights  and  shadows  of  dreamy  phrases;  and  the 
novel  congeals  into  a  story  as  "genuine  as  an  old,  snug-fitting,  hickory- 
bottomed  chair." 

It  is  easy  to  believe  Mrs.  Harris  when  she  says,  "I  could  go  on  writing 
Purslane  forever."  Most  of  the  characters  are  based  on  people  she  has 
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known;  Purslane  is  obviously  not  by  an  outsider,  but  by  one  who  has 
shared  the  lives  of  the  people  she  writes  about.  The  author  neither 
idealizes  her  characters  nor  concentrates  on  their  vices;  and  her  under- 
standing of  them,  her  basic  truthfulness,  her  attachment  to  place,  and 
her  simple  love  of  people  converge  into  something  unlike  what  is  or 
was  expected  of  the  typical  Southern  novelist.  In  Purslane  are  no 
magnolias  and  moonlight;  and  hardworking  farmers,  wherever  they  may 
be,  have  more  in  common  with  the  Purslane  characters  than  they  do 
with  the  downtrodden,  bizarre  distortions  of  Erskine  Caldwell.  Mrs. 
Harris  proves  that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  Southern  rural  novel  out  of 
warm  neighborliness,  with  no  dependence  on  pornography,  hunger 
and  disease,  degeneracy  and  depravity.  In  truth,  the  effect  of  Purslane 
and  its  tender  beauty  is  almost  heartbreaking. 

Not  only  in  the  United  States,  where  it  was  compared  to  Marjorie 
Kinnan  Rawlings'  The  Yearling,  was  its  subtle  texture  applauded.  Frank 
Swinnerton  in  the  London  Observer  called  it  "a  modern,  translantic 
Cranford"  and  Bernard  Darwin  in  Country  Life  wrote:  "There  is  a 
genius  in  making  the  workaday  events  of  this  utterly  remote  life  so 
close  and  vivid,  but  Mrs.  Harris  can  do  more  than  that;  she  can  be 
touching  without  raising  a  finger.  This  is  a  very,  very  fine  book."  The 
Natal  Mercury  of  South  Africa  called  it  "a  satisfying  picture  of  human 
nature  at  its  simplest  and  best,"  and  the  Press  of  Christchurch,  New 
Zealand,  declared  that  "its  truthfulness  is  such  as  to  make  the  quietest 
touches,  whether  of  pain  or  of  humour,  impressive." 

Readers  high  and  low,  from  everywhere,  wrote  personal  letters  to 
Bernice  Kelly  Harris,  congratulating  her  on  her  first  published  book. 
Farmers  in  Vermont,  in  Nebraska  said  it  portrayed  their  boyhood  days 
perfectly.  North  Carolinians  were  convinced  the  state  had  produced 
no  fiction  of  the  literary  stature  of  Purslane  since  James  Boyd'  Drums 
and  Thomas  Wolfe's  Look  Homeward,  Angel.  Along  with  the  congrat- 
ulations came  inquiries  of  a  more  mundane  nature.  Durward  T.  Stokes, 
merchant  of  Graham,  after  telling  of  his  carefully  tended  herb  garden, 
wrote:  "The  British  and  French  seed  houses  advertise  purslane  seed; 
but  I  determined  to  ask  you  to  help  me  identify  it  because,  for  all  I  know, 
it  may  grow  wild  in  my  back  yard." 

Mrs.  Harris  sent  him  a  specimen.  Purslane,  and  the  people  for  whom 
it  stood  as  a  symbol,  grew  everywhere — in  all  backyards  all  over 
America. 

In  the  first  draft  of  the  novel,  the  author  had  carried  the  story 
along  till  Nannie  Lou  had  married  and  settled  down.  Later,  this  part  was 
omitted  to  make  a  book  of  its  own. 

VI.  "PORTULACA" 

Purslane  was  hardly  off  the  press  before  the  big  commercial 
publishers  looked  at  each  other  and  asked,  How  did  we  miss  this  one? 
How  did  a  university  press  land  it?  The  simple  facts  are  that  Mrs. 
Harris  was  pleased  when  the  first  publisher  to  look  at  it  made  her  an 
offer,  and  greatly  honored  that  it  should  be  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  Press.  Furthermore,  after  seeing  the  manuscript,  the  Press 
not  only  urged  her  to  write  sketches  for  These  Are  Our  Lives  but  made 
preparations  for  the  publication  of  her  short  plays.  Additional  encourage- 
ment came  when  the  Press  indicated  eagerness  to  see  another  novel  from 
her  pen. 

Mrs.  Harris  felt  an  understandable  loyalty  to  the  Press,  but  she  was 
also  excited  when  the  New  York  editors  wrote  glowing  letters  in  which 
they  proclaimed  the  advantages  of  publishing  "big  time."  The  offers 
were  tempting,  but  Mrs.  Harris  decided  to  remain  with  the  Chapel  Hill 
organization.  Mr.  Couch  was  her  friend;  he  believed  in  her;  he  had  helped 
her  get  started. 

Soon  another  manuscript  arrived  in  his  office,  its  title  Portulaca. 
True,  it  was  as  expertly  written  as  Purslane,  but  there  was  a  difference. 
There  was  a  change  in  time  and  place,  a  change  in  tone.  Gone  was  the 
dreamy  loveliness  of  the  Carolina  acres.  Present  was  a  portrait  of  small- 
town life,  often  harsh  and  biting.  One  of  the  readers  at  the  Press,  though 
appreciating  Mrs.  Harris*  desire  to  alter  her  thematic  line,  declared  that 
the  book  would  in  many  instances  be  offensive  to  Southern  readers  and 
that  no  government-supported  institution  should  sponsor  it  without 
copious  changes  in  the  text. 

With  this  notion  Mrs.  Harris  did  not  agree.  She  felt  the  book  ought 
to  remain  as  it  was;  and  the  New  York  publishers  applauded  her  stand. 
Which  firm  should  it  be?  Some  dozen  companies  were  jamming  her 
postoffice  box  with  proposals.  In  this  quandary,  John  M.  McK.  Wood- 
burn  of  Doubleday,  Doran  arrived  in  Seaboard  to  confer  with  her;  and 
at  Jonathan  Daniels'  advice,  she  agreed  to  accept  Mr.  Woodburn's  bid. 
Portulaca  was  published  May  2,  1941;  and  with  Doubleday,  Mrs.  Harris 
has  remained  ever  since. 

In  botany,  portulaca  is  the  cultivated  version  of  purslane,  but  it 
still  bears  traces  of  its  lowly  field  origin.  The  characters  of  the  new 
novel  are,  basically,  merely  purslane,  but  they  are  trying  to  be  portulaca. 
The  petite  noblesse  of  the  small  town,  with  their  country  background,  are 
imitating  their  city  cousins;  they  are  iris  trying  to  be  orchid.  Mrs.  Harris 
writes  in  the  book:  "Nancy  stooped  and  picked  up  a  withered  specimen 
from  the  ground.  'That  ain't  pusley.  That's  portulaca.  It  pulled  up  with 
the  weeds.'  'It  looks  alike,  dead — no  more  cultivated  than  pusley.' " 

In  its  combination  of  fiction,  sociology,  and  economics,  Portulaca 
is  rather  a  Southern  version  of  Main  Street,  but  with  the  difference  that 
most  small  towns  in  1941  were  aware  of  their  own  narrow-mindedness 
and  complacency.  Thus,  in  spite  of  the  fears  of  the  manuscript-reader 
for  the  University  Press  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  book  on  its  publication  did 
not  shock  the  type  of  people  portrayed,  as  had  Sinclair  Lewis'  novel  of 
1920.  Its  reception  was  more  one  of  recognition  than  of  outrage. 

The  setting  of  Portulaca  is  Bonwell,  a  small  Southern  agricultural 
center,  and  its  chief  character  is  Nancy  Huntington — the  Nannie  Lou  of 
Purslane  grown  up.  As  the  result  of  her  marriage  to  Kirke  Huntington, 
Nancy  finds  herself  among  the  established  Bonwell  families.  But  her 
marriage  is  short  of  being  a  complete  success.  Her  in-laws,  and 
particularly  Kirke's  sister  Martha,  keep  Nancy  on  the  family  periphery. 
They  somehow  resent  Nancy's  intrusion  into  their  close-knit  circle 
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and,  in  their  subtle  way,  prevent  her  from  having  the  children  she  wants. 
The  family  money  must  go  to  a  nephew.  To  Kirke,  "home"  is  always 
down  at  Martha's,  while  his  own  place  is  "the  house."  All  this  ostracism 
festers  in  Nancy's  mind  and  heart,  but  she  avoids  open  conflict  by  her 
constant  resolve  to  "behave  herself." 

Nancy  has  been  formerly  a  society  editor;  and  since  she  doesn't  get 
on  well  with  the  Huntingtons,  she  seeks  escape  by  aspiring  to  more 
serious  authorship.  She  sends  short  stories  to  Constant,  a  New  York 
agent  whom  she  has  never  seen  and  who  suggests  that  she  use  her 
townspeople  as  copy.  With  this  in  mind,  and  far  ahead  of  her  friends 
in  wisdom  and  apperception,  Nancy  begins  to  study  Bonwell,  careful 
not  to  let  her  intellectual  research  be  known. 

Bonwell  folk  have  "the  look  of  orange  juice  for  breakfast  and  a 
frozen  salad  waiting  in  General  Electrics,  of  bathtubs  .  .  .  finger  waves, 
right  lotions  .  .  .  dental  care  .  .  .  oral  anticeptics  ...  of  homes  waxed 
and  in  order  against  the  emergencies  of  life,  of  ledgers  up  to  scratch 
and  invoices  stacked  against  sales-tax  inspection."  It  spends  its  times 
in  unimportant  activities,  avoiding  the  larger  issues  and  thus  providing 
itself  with  protection  and  security.  The  women — and  it  is  mainly  the 
women  about  which  Mrs.  Harris  writes  (so  much  so  that  the  title  of 
Portulaca  might  easily  have  been  The  Women:  Small  Town  Variety)  — 
are  in  half-hearted  struggles  for  Culture  (capital  C)  and  the  Better 
Things. 

Nancy  sees  through  Bonwell  and  frequently  pricks  its  hypocrisy,  not 
always  sharply,  but  gingerly  enough  to  cause  Kirke  to  warn  her  that 
her  actions  do  not  make  for  good  business.  Bonwell  does  not  like  to  be 
taken  lightly;  and  land-owning,  store-keeping  Kirke  does  not  want 
anything  to  happen  that  will  injure  the  feelings  of  his  customers. 

The  panorama  against  which  the  action  is  played  is  the  beauty 
parlor,  the  boisterous  squirrel-muddle,  the  church  benefit,  the  bridal 
shower,  the  wasp-like  whispering  of  the  women  gathered  together  in 
the  name  of  Christianity,  the  Sunday  School  contests  between  the 
Flowers  and  the  Fairies,  the  underpaid  minister  and  the  gossiping  behind 
his  back,  the  women's  parties  with  their  gargantuan  refreshments,  the 
splitting  of  the  town  into  two  factions  over  the  formation  of  a  con- 
tract bridge  club,  politics,  the  womanless  wedding,  baby  contests,  picnics, 
sick  neighbors,  small  scandals,  funerals,  the  Tobacco  Tags,  football  games 
at  Carolina,  beach  vacations,  a  trip  to  the  Duke  Hospital,  and  Bible 
classes. 

Throughout  it  all,  the  "best  people"  of  Bonwell  are  strenuously  try- 
ing to  "keep  up,"  to  provide  a  good  front.  But,  oh,  they  know  everything 
about  each  other!  Each  one  knows  what  the  other  has  in  her  house,  what 
she  threw  away,  who  was  invited  in  and  why,  who  was  not  invited  in  and 
why,  and  what  she  said  to  her  husband  behind  closed  doors.  Everyone 
is  aware  that  these  things  are  known,  but  still  the  pretense  must  be 
kept  up. 

More  open-minded  than  the  others,  but  thoroughly  one  of  them, 
Nancy  strikes  out  in  several  directions.  At  the  Friday  Afternoon  Book 
Club  she  stands  up  for  that  "vile"  book  Tobacco  Road.  There  are  other 
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battles  that  are  fought  against  the  background  of  her  marriage.  She 
vainly  attempts  to  organize  a  creative  writing  club.  She  wants  to  help 
the  local  sharecropper  before  more  money  is  raised  for  Africa;  so  she 
goes  about  asking  the  sharecroppers  how  they  are  treated.  To  Bonwell 
folk,  who  do  not  want  Nancy  quizzing  their  tenants,  this  is  an  infringe- 
ment on  private  grounds,  and  she  is  forced  to  give  up.  There  is  money  in 
the  church  for  the  Africans,  but  none  for  the  tenants  down  the  road.  At 
another  time,  the  Mission  Society  studies  Abyssinia;  but  when  Nancy 
promotes  the  visit  of  a  native  Abyssinian,  an  Oxford  University 
graduate,  to  come  to  Bonwell  to  speak  to  the  group,  her  proposal  is 
countered  by  the  admonition  that  "Niggers  must  be  kept  in  their  place." 

The  cast  of  characters  includes  Ellen  and  Clint,  always  at  odds 
about  money  matters;  Louise,  for  whom  all  the  group  must  give  bridal 
showers  in  order  to  outdo  each  other;  tearful  Steenie,  whose  husband  is 
always  going  off  to  the  capital  city  for  the  week  ends  without  her — 
creating  gossip;  Amy,  who  has  been  to  Europe,  speaking  with  an  affected 
broad  A,  and  referring  to  the  sharecroppers  as  peasants. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  Bonwell.  Underneath  the  gossip  and 
petty  rivalries,  Mrs.  Harris  tells  about  the  real  love  and  kindness  of  the 
people  for  each  other.  If  they  pry  into  each  other's  affairs,  they  are 
sympathetic  and  helpful  when  tragedy  closes  in,  or  an  emergency  occurs. 
Then,  at  that  moment,  portulaca  forgets  its  pretentions  and  becomes 
honest  and  generous  and  kind — plain  purslane.  As  Mrs.  Harris  laughs 
at  the  eccentricities  and  affectations  of  these  people,  she  does  not  do 
so  with  bitterness  or  malice,  for  the  town  has  charm  and  wholesomeness 
as  well  as  artificiality  and  infection.  Life  in  Bonwell  is  as  contradictory 
and  ridiculous  and  yet  as  warmly  personal  as  life  in  a  small  town  always 
is — and  the  paradox  will  be  made  clear  to  every  reader  who  has 
lived  in  one  himself. 

As  the  novel  proceeds,  Nancy  believes  herself  more  and  more  in 
love  with  Constant.  She  goes  to  New  York  to  meet  him,  then  flees  from 
an  appointment  at  which  seduction  is  both  wanted  and  intended — back 
to  the  arms  of  Kirke.  Skirting  a  personal  tragedy,  Nancy  yields  to  Kirke 
and  The  Town;  and  finally,  after  this  ludicrous  attempt  to  escape  is  over 
and  done  with,  Nancy  realizes  once  and  for  all  that  it  is  a  good  life  in 
Bonwell,  even  with  all  its  annoyances.  She  comes  to  see  the  beauty  in 
portulaca.  In  Bonwell  there  "were  narrowness,  pettiness,  even  meanness; 
but  there  were  also  sweetness  and  light.  There  were  jealousy,  insincerity, 
even  hypocrisy;  but  it  was  not  the  whole  pattern,  it  was  not  native, 
indigenous;  it  was  human  and  everywhere.  There  might  be  simulation, 
pretense,  but  it  was  lacquer  over  solid  mahogany;  there  was  generosity 
too,  kindliness,  honesty.  The  property  sense,  economic  expediency,  yes, 
but  there  were  little  white  sanctuaries,  brick  temples,  very  safe  and  sure, 
and — paid  for.  Skeletons,  sins,  ugly  dark  Sin  maybe.  But  she  decided  to 
leave  their  sins  with  their  Saviour.  And  to  take  hers  There  too."  Here 
on  the  last  page,  Nancy  determines  to  become  part  of  The  Town.  She 
decides  to  stop  the  struggle  to  make  people  what  they  aren't,  to  settle 
down  and  to  enjoy  life  as  she  finds  it. 

It  was  a  rare  reviewer  who  did  not  find  words  of  praise  for  Portulaca. 
The  attention  given  to  food  was  remarked  on  by  most.  One  shouted, 
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"What  a  collection  of  menus  for  afternoon  entertaining  between  two 
covers!"  Here  is  a  paragraph  from  a  mouth-watering  description  of  an 
autumn  entertainment  for  the  new  schoolteachers,  with  the  hostesses 
deciding  what  among  the  leftovers  they  wish  to  take  home.  They  "stood 
near  the  tables  previewing  the  crisp  brown  chicken  heaped  on  v/axed 
paper;  the  olive  pimiento-cheese,  raisin,  asparagus,  banana — did  whoever 
made  those  banana  sandwiches  know  they  would  turn  dark  and  look 
just  terrible  between  the  slices  of  bread? — cream-cheese  and  pecan, 
cream-cheese  and  ginger  and  relish  sandwiches;  paper-thin  pink  ham  held 
securely  between  thin-crusty  biscuits  and  toothpicks  (several  hostesses 
spoke  for  some  of  Lila's  dainty  ham  biscuits,  the  rest  could  have  the 
cream-cheese),  the  bread-and-butter  pickles,  icicle  tomatoes,  crisp  water- 
melon rind  (the  woman  did  want  some  of  that  grand  watermelon  pickle 
made  with  Lilly  lime,  the  rest  could  have  the  cucumbers),  rich  devil's 
food  cake  with  high  marshmallow  frosting,  caramel-pecan  icing  between 
golden  spicy  layers,  silver  cake  with  orange  frosting,  oatmeal  cookies, 
honey-almond  cookies  (the  woman  spoke  for  some  of  that  grand-looking 
applesauce,  pound  and  angel-food  cake,  the  rest  could  have  the  devil's 
food!).  Most  of  the  food  was  spoken  for  before  the  guests  arrived." 

A  Washington  Post  reviewer  wrote  she  "had  difficulty  in  telling 
whether  I  was  reading  Portulaca  or  whether  I  was  just  listening  to 
the  conversation  of  my  neighbors."  Another  commented  on  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  church  service  that  was  so  letter-perfect  the  reader  could 
almost  hear  the  flies  buzz.  The  Detroit  News  thought  the  book  "bitter 
at  times,  ironical,  sympathetic  and  deeply  perceptive.  Mrs.  Harris  is  an 
acute  observer  of  her  fellows." 

One  critic  found  a  flaw  in  Nancy's  agreeing  silently  to  her  husband's 
obsession  about  his  nephew,  his  denial  of  children  to  her  in  order  to 
leave  his  property  to  the  family  favorite,  and  his  relegation  of  his  wife 
to  a  second  place  beside  his  sister.  This  critic  felt  that  a  woman,  in  1937, 
the  time  of  the  action,  wouldn't  have  put  up  with  such  a  situation  but 
would  have  had  it  out  with  Kirke  then  and  there.  This  critic  was  a  woman 
from  the  North! 

Herschel  Brickell  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  wrote  that 
Portulaca  was  "the  work  of  a  fresh  and  vital  talent"  with  a  style  that 
"is  headlong  and  a  little  out  of  breath,  but  it  has  movement  and  richness, 
and  she  writes  with  both  verve  and  originality." 

If  the  townspeople  of  Seaboard  had  imagined  their  pictures  painted 
in  Purslane  (which  they  weren't),  they  would,  Mrs.  Harris  knew,  be 
outraged  by  Portulaca.  Bonwell  was  more  than  a  little  drawn  from  Sea- 
board life  as  she  knew  it,  and  certain  bridge-club  meetings  and  the 
missionary  society  were  used  almost  verbatim.  Even  more  shocking, 
there  was  quite  a  bit  of  autobiography  in  the  character  of  Nancy  Hunt- 
ington. (A  man  named  Constant  Huntington  was  the  Putnam  editor  in 
London  for  Pate's  Siding.)  But  Seaboard  did  not  react.  Long  after  its 
publication,  Mrs.  Harris  often  found  herself  wondering,  Did  her  Sea- 
board friends  ever  really  read  the  novel?  And  if  they  did,  were  they 
being  just  kind  to  her  in  their  unwillingness  to  censure?  Or  was  it  a 
tribute  to  her  that  they  read  the  book  and,  uncomplainingly,  recognized 
their  own  portraits?  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  does  not  know. 
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VII.  "SWEET  BEULAH  LAND" 

With  Portulaca  behind  her,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  felt  a  self- 
confidence  that  was  reassuring.  There  were  many  novels  in  her,  she 
knew,  and  she  could  go  forward  now  without  a  sense  of  insecurity.  The 
next  step  was  to  write  a  third  in  the  series,  the  first  two  of  which  were 
already  published.  At  this  point,  two  of  the  various  classes  of  people  in 
eastern  North  Carolina  had  been  portrayed — the  small  independent  farm- 
ers and  the  village  bourgeoisie — but  there  remained  for  fictional  purposes 
a  segment  of  the  population  that  was  neither  purslane  nor  portulaca:  the 
decaying  plantation  aristocracy.  The  new  book  would  be  third  in  a  tril- 
ogy, and  to  make  her  story  effective  by  contrast,  the  novelist  planned 
to  set  off  her  leading  figures  against  the  sharecropper  element  which  she 
had  come  to  know  so  well  from  her  experiences  in  the  WPA  days. 
Northampton  County  was  again  the  setting,  and  as  a  prefatory  note 
the  author  wrote,  "Some  of  the  people  and  incidents  in  this  book  are 
fictional." 

For  her  title,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  chose  Sweet  Beulah  Land.  It 
stood  for  the  good  lands,  the  borders  of  heaven,  and  it  came  from  the 
words  of  an  old  hymn.  It  was  the  song  that  fell  sweetly  on  the  ears  of  the 
stranger,  Lan,  whose  appearance  and  disappearance  determine  the  narra- 
tive line  of  the  novel. 

Wandering  into  the  Neck,  a  wide  semicircle  of  bottom  land  left 
stranded  in  Time  by  a  curving  sweep  of  the  Roanoke  River,  Lan,  who 
has  neither  ancestry  nor  education,  creates  neighborhood  gossip  and 
flutters  feminine  hearts  among  the  people  living  on  Beulah  Ridge. 
Dominant  among  them  are  the  postbellum  aristocrats:  Alicia  Donner 
of  Elmhurst,  the  Courtneys  of  Courtney  Mesa,  the  Pollocks  of  Merry- 
tops,  all  clinging  to  the  past,  defeated  by  the  agricultural  system  which 
has  trapped  them,  always  hoping  next  year  will  loose  them  from  financial 
straits.  Their  grants  go  back  to  George  III,  their  libraries  are  full  of 
Latin  poets,  their  coats  of  arms  hang  on  the  walls.  Desperately  trying 
to  recapture  the  age  when  slavery  made  their  holdings  a  feudal  empire, 
they  now  are  land-poor,  tax-ridden,  shabby.  Affecting  the  simple  life, 
they  call  themselves  farmers. 

The  action  takes  place  during  the  eight  years  bounded  by  the 
arrival  and  departure  of  Lan.  Lan  is  a  "curse  or  blessing  to  everyone 
he  meets"  on  Beulah  Ridge.  On  Alicia  Donner  his  influence  is  profound. 
After  she  has  found  him  ill  by  the  roadside,  she  helps  Miss  Partheny 
nurse  him  back  to  health;  and  soon  the  proud,  graceful,  aristocratic 
Alicia  is  in  love  with  him.  At  twenty-nine,  Alicia  is  almost  an  old  maid 
and  her  hair  is  gray;  but  with  the  help  of  the  tenant  hands,  she  runs 
her  plantation  and  gives  faded  holiday  parties  for  those  of  her  class  who 
are  "left."  Lan,  too,  is  in  love  with  Alicia.  When  told  her  name,  he  mut- 
ters, "Alicia — it  sounds  like  ice  in  a  glass  of  water  when  you're  thirsty, 
ice  on  a  cool  breeze  across  the  meadow  at  sundown."  And  of  her  gray 
hair  and  the  face  under  it,  "It's  the  prettiest  picture  I  ever  saw  .  .  . 
I  still  can't  believe  it." 

What  most  attracts  Alicia  is  something  in  Lan  that  is  lacking  in  the 
other  men  she  knows.  He  is  without  evil,  or  craft,  or  worldliness;  he  is 
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unspoiled — a  good  man.  His  honesty  demands  that  he  stay  in  Beulah 
Land  till  he  has  paid  back  the  debt  of  his  nursing.  He  runs  a  store  and 
cares  for  the  acres  which  Alicia  has  given  him —  for  she  now  begins  to 
mold  him  to  be  her  husband  and,  after  all,  had  not  Fahr  Courtney  married 
a  miller? — but  Lan  cares  little  for  the  power  that  others  seem  to  get  from 
owning  land.  He  merely  wishes  to  be  free  and  happy,  and  he  will  not 
abandon  his  "low"  friends  in  order  to  move  in  the  world  of  Alicia, 
attentive  though  she  be  with  her  nightshirts  and  fruit  juices  sent  him 
at  the  time  of  the  flood. 

Rivaling  Lan  is  Archibald  Hart  of  Hartcliffe,  who  returning  to  the 
ancestral  acres  from  which  his  father  had  been  disinherited,  has  rejected 
the  tradition  and  is  domineering,  cynical,  and  ambitious.  Looking  down 
on  both  land  and  women  and  thinking  of  them  as  his  own,  he  would 
marry  Alicia  to  grace  his  home  and  to  acquire  her  lands,  but  he  is  in 
love  with  Sophie,  the  redheaded  daughter  of  a  sharecropper.  Sophie, 
too,  loves  the  wanderer  Lan,  who  bluntly  refuses  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  her.  After  the  birth  of  Archibald  Hart's  illegitimate  son,  Sophie 
thinks  to  throw  the  child  into  the  river,  but  finally  leaves  him  on  Lan's 
door  step. 

The  character-drawing  of  the  child  Bit  is  one  of  the  most  poignant  in 
Sweet  Beulah  Land.  Mrs.  Harris'  portrait  of  this  pitiable,  half-crazed 
little  creature  might  easily  have  become  unbelievable  and  ludicrous,  as 
one  critic  noted.  But  the  narrative  is  kept  within  bounds  of  plausibility 
and,  in  a  manner  wholly  convincing  and  gripping,  she  depicts  the 
course  of  this  part-dog,  part-cat,  part-bird,  part-fish  boy  and  his  weird, 
unnatural  life  in  the  dark  haunted  woods,  where  he  seeks  retreat  in 
a  cave  scooped  from  an  ancient  grave  under  a  pile  of  rocks.  Going  to 
exchange  bits  of  glass  for  cans  of  food  at  the  store  of  the  only  human 
being  who  ever  befriended  him,  he  gradually  feels  the  growth  of  love 
and  affection  for  the  kindred  outcast  soul  of  Lan  Holt;  and  his  emer- 
gence as  a  normal  little  boy  loving  a  puppy  and  a  man  worthy  to  be 
his  father  is  beautiful  and  treasured  reading.  In  contrast,  Archibald 
Hart  wants  nothing  to  do  with  Bit,  and  is  actually  cruel  to  him. 

Several  other  actors  drift  in  and  out  of  the  story.  A  memorable  one 
is  Old  Matt,  leader  of  the  feudal  aristocracy,  beaming  benignly  on  the 
occasion  of  his  harvest-moon  dinner  party.  This  portrait  is  drawn 
directly  from  life.  Its  original  is  General  Matt  Whitaker  Ransom,  whose 
lands  were  once  among  the  largest  in  the  state.  A  brigadier  general  of 
Civil  War  fame,  Ransom  served  as  ambassador  to  Mexico  after  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  Senate.  His  plantation  house,  Verona,  is  one  of  the 
showplaces  in  Northampton  County  today. 

Probably  the  strongest  character  in  Sweet  Beulah  Land  is  Miss 
Partheny  Wheeler,  aged  seventy-three,  also  drawn  from  life.  A  poor- 
white  tenant  of  Archibald  Hart's  and  the  grandmother  of  Sophie,  she  is 
friendly  toward  Lan  but  contemptuous  of  the  aristocrats.  She  feels  no 
inferiority  to  the  landowners,  nor  to  anyone  else.  A  sort  of  cornfield 
philosopher,  she  is  full  of  original  sayings  and  homespun  logic.  To  her 
belong  four  of  the  big  scenes  of  the  novel:  an  account  of  her  excursion 
to  a  club  meeting,  her  eviction  by  Hart,  her  spend-the-day  with  her 
friend  Veenie,  and  finally  her  grand  funeral  half  way  through  the  story. 
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Her  influence  lasts  till  the  end,  nevertheless,  and  it  is  her  strength  which 
"reinforces  the  primitive  dignity  of  Lan"  to  preserve  his  integrity  in 
face  of  the  attractions  of  Alicia. 

Lan  and  Alicia  eventually  become  engaged — an  engagement  which 
Alicia  breaks  when  she  finds  Lan  in  a  compromising  situation  with 
Sophie.  But  even  so,  Alicia  would  have  married  Lan  if  he  had  been  the 
kind  of  man  to  take  orders  from  a  woman;  and  when  finally  Alicia 
comes  down  from  her  pedestal,  Lan  refuses  her  offer  and,  taking  Bit  with 
him,  makes  for  the  open  road  into  the  obscurity  from  which  he  had 
arrived. 

So  the  novel  ended.  The  manuscript  was  sent  to  Doubleday,  Doran, 
who  were  so  convinced  of  its  selling  appeal  that  an  initial  promotion 
appropriation  of  $5,000  was  budgeted  and  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  Book  Review  designed.  Midway  in  the  preparations  of  the  book 
for  publication,  Mrs.  Harris'  editor,  John  Woodburn,  took  a  new  position 
at  Harcourt,  Brace;  and  Miss  Clara  Classen,  who  took  up  the  reins  at 
that  point,  became  and  has  remained  Mrs.  Harris'  editor  at  Doubleday. 

Sweet  Beulah  Land  was  published  in  February,  1943.  Caro  Green 
Russell,  in  the  Literary  Lantern,  thought  that  with  this  book,  Bernice 
Harris  had  hit  her  stride;  far  more  than  the  first  two,  this  novel  had 
such  form  and  was  so  strongly  built  that  Mrs.  Harris  was  "far  along 
the  way  to  becoming  one  of  the  South's  distinguished  writers."  The  New 
Yorker,  referring  to  Miss  Partheny  and  her  group,  commented  that, 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Harris,  the  reader  was  introduced  "to  the  first  fictional 
sharecroppers  who  aren't  grim."  Other  reviewers  considered  that  the 
sharecropper  dialect  was  better  than  the  talk  of  the  aristocrats.  Among 
those  latter  imagined  folk,  some  thought,  perhaps  the  author  was  not 
at  home,  whereas  she  certainly  knew  her  way  among  the  lower  strata. 

Eudora  Welty,  herself  a  distinguished  Southern  novelist,  wrote  in 
the  New  York  Times  Book  Review:  "The  book  has  collective  life,  and 
never  preaches  in  any  social-study  manner  to  rob  it  of  that  life.  Each 
little  glimpse  has  concrete  narrative,  an  intimate  landscape  with  its 
times  of  planting  and  harvest,  characters  filling  it  by  the  score  with 
precisely  expressive  faces,  spontaneous  pantomimes,  colored  costumes  and 
possessions  and  toys  in  hand,  all  somewhat  like  a  painting  of  Peter 
Breughel's.  In  the  midst  of  any  and  all  of  this,  Lan  is  unreal:  perhaps  he 
is  symbolic,  and  so  lost  among  the  rich  every-dayness  which  is  the 
life  and  charm  of  Sweet  Beulah  Land." 

Some  little  time  after  the  book's  publication,  Mrs.  Harris  had  a 
letter  from  Roderick  Finlayson,  of  Auckland,  New  Zealand.  He  wrote 
he  was  pleased  to  notice  that  Mrs.  Harris  had  chosen  Sweet  Beulah  Land 
as  the  title  of  her  new  book,  for  in  1942  he  had  himself  published  a  book 
of  short  stories  with  such  a  title.  Was  it  not  odd  that  two  writers,  work- 
ing far  apart,  had  chosen  an  identical  title  at  about  the  same  time?  No, 
perhaps  not,  for  the  Finlayson  volume  of  short  stories  dealt  with  rural 
life,  too — but  in  the  country  districts  near  Auckland.  He  wrote  that  in 
New  Zealand  the  significance  of  the  title  was  not  understood;  but 
two  U.  S.  marines,  stationed  there  during  the  war,  had  recognized 
its  meaning  immediately.  He  suggested  a  swapping  of  books,  to  which 
Mrs.  Harris  delightedly  agreed. 
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What  does  Mrs.  Harris  think  of  Sweet  Beulah  Land?  Well  she  smiles, 
she  likes  all  her  books.  "But,"  she  continues,  "it  is  certainly  the  only- 
novel  I've  written  which  would  be  suitable  for  Hollywood,  and  the 
folks  out  there  have  shown  an  interest  in  my  work  from  time  to  time, 
though  no  motion  picture  has  yet  been  made." 

VIII.  "SAGE  QUARTER" 

Two  years  later,  in  1945,  a  fourth  novel  was  published.  Mrs.  Harris 
believes  it  to  be  the  best  of  the  seven  she  has  written  so  far,  and  with 
her  opinion  there  is  agreement  on  the  part  of  her  biographer.  Yet  Sage 
Quarter  is  such  a  quiet  book  that  it  has  received  less  attention  than  any 
one  of  the  others.  It  has  no  "angle,"  as  some  of  the  later  novels  have; 
nor  is  it  an  exposition  of  a  class  of  society,  as  have  been  the  three  earlier 
ones.  There  is  no  definite  setting — just  eastern  North  Carolina — with 
a  bit  of  both  Wake  and  Northampton  Counties  perhaps.  But  certainly 
it  is  her  most  poetic  book,  and  in  that  quality  lies  its  peculiar  excellence 
As  one  reads,  the  events  seem  to  be  taking  place  in  a  mystic  haze,  as  if  a 
thin,  diaphanous  gauze  had  been  dropped  before  the  reader's  eyes  and 
the  world  of  bucolic  music  discerned  from  afar.  This  unsubstantial  aura 
has  its  raison  within  the  story,  as  we  shall  see. 

Sage  Quarter  is  the  narrative  of  a  family  clan  (of  not  too  many 
years  ago)  from  Nurmama  and  the  greatuncles  and  third  cousins  right 
on  down  to  the  twins,  Ruby  and  Tiny.  The  Ardley  clan  is  ruled  by  the 
tyrannical  grandmother  Nurmama  from  her  seat  at  Sage  Quarter,  the 
house  and  land  established  by  Old  Sage,  Tiny's  great-great-grandfather, 
years  ago. 

Sage  had  come  from  the  Old  Country  looking  for  "rich  lands  that 
suited  him,"  and  he  had  found  them  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  There  he 
built  what  Tiny  called  the  "forever  house."  Old  Sage  had  three  sons  and 
he  wanted  three  things:  "bread  for  the  well,  and  physic  for  the  ailing, 
and  coffins  for  the  dead":  a  flour-mill,  a  doctor's  office,  and  a  coffin 
plant.  These  he  built,  though  they  were  not  immediately  provided  with 
the  proper  persons  to  operate  them.  As  the  sons  went  off  and  came  back 
with  wives,  Old  Sage's  plans  were  not  realized.  The  years  pass,  tax 
collectors  come  to  the  coffin  shop  to  take  listings,  and  politicians  make 
speeches  there;  trials  are  held  in  the  building  when  there  is  anything 
to  try.  In  the  nearby  grove,  squirrel  and  venison  suppers  are  given  and 
coon  muddles  and  barbecues  and  neighborhood  picnics.  The  coffin  plant 
is  enlarged  to  include  a  blacksmith  shop  and  a  wood-and-paint  shop 
where  wheels  and  buggies  and  road  carts,  as  well  as  coffins,  are  made. 
And  eventually  the  mill  turned  into  a  little  store.  The  doctor's  office 
remains  empty. 

Old  Sage  dies,  and  the  Ardley  clan  come  under  unscrupulous,  self- 
righteous  Nurmama.  Though  she  has  sprung  from  the  "renter"  class, 
she  quickly  makes  herself  the  matriarch  of  the  Ardleys,  who  by  this 
time  are  ordinary  farmers,  only  one  notch  removed  from  tenants.  By  her 
strong  will,  Nurmama  fights  against  any  change  in  her  family.  Willingly 
does  she  destroy  the  happiness  of  her  children  and  relatives  to  keep  them 
at  her  side,  and  she  marries  them  to  whom  she  pleases.  At  Sunday  night 
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suppers,  she  gathers  them  together  to  see  that  none  get  out  of  hand;  nor 
do  they  often  question  her  authority.  True,  she  thwarted  Mama's  second 
marriage,  and  she  broke  up  Aunt  Dora  and  Uncle  John;  but  Dora  and 
John  are  later  reunited,  and  Aunt  Nan  escaped  entirely.  This  old  woman 
(and  how  well  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  draws  these  old  women!),  foul  in 
mouth  and  mind  and  in  personal  habits,  is  yet  not  incredible.  She  is  a 
masterly  characterization,  governing  the  unruly  Ardleys  with  her  iron 
will  and  her  peach-tree  switches. 

Though  Sage  Quarter  has  a  plot,  it  is  secondary  to  the  minutiae  of 
family  doings  and  misunderstandings.  Uppermost  in  the  novel  are  the 
school  events,  the  family  reunions  and  dinners,  the  walks  through  the 
woods,  the  seasonal  changes  in  the  country.  All  these  happenings  are 
seen  through  the  eyes  of  Tiny. 

Tiny  and  Ruby,  fatherless  twins,  are  ruled  by  Nurmama.  Ruby 
has  ambition,  a  trait  which  Nurmama  attempts  to  exorcise  by  "frelling." 
Tiny  is  another  matter.  When  the  girls  start  to  school,  Nurmama  checks 
them  to  see  if  all  three  petticoats  are  on.  Such,  she  thinks,  is  necessary 
for  modesty.  In  school,  the  twins  meet  Stonewall  Williams,  a  shy,  lonely 
son  of  a  tenant  farmer,  called  by  the  other  children  Rough  Dried,  because 
of  his  unironed  clothes.  In  his  lunch  pail  are  cold  collard  sandwiches — 
nothing  else.  But  Tiny  befriends  him,  in  spite  of  Nurmama's  command 
to  leave  "trash"  alone;  and  when  Tiny  learns  of  his  desire  to  be  a  doctor, 
she  gives  him  her  father's  medical  books. 

The  frail  and  sensitive  Tiny  (whose  real  name  is  Pearl,  changed 
to  Tiny  because  she  was  so  small)  "wouldn't  even  fill  a  quart  pot  when 
she  was  born."  She  cannot  remember  all  her  kinfolks.  Always  she  is 
cousihing  folks  who  are  no  kin  and  mistering  cousins.  And  the  only 
history  that  comes  easy  to  her  is  connected  with  Old  Sage.  In  childhood 
she  sees  the  world  as  a  sort  of  kaleidoscopic  fantasy — (giving  the 
atmosphere  and  style  to  the  novel) — and  this  view  of  things  continues 
into  womanhood  amid  managing,  nagging,  and  scheming  women  kinfolk 
as  though  life  itself  were  precisely  that.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  she  escapes 
into  a  world  of  her  own.  Besides  the  history  of  Old  Sage,  the  real  thing 
to  her  is  her  love  for  Stonewall. 

The  first  break  into  this  fantasy  is  the  decision  of  ambitious  Ruby, 
who  driven  by  jealousy  and  envy,  accepts  the  lure  of  the  town,  and  leaves 
Sage  Quarter.  This  flight  is  something  Nurmama  cannot  brook;  she  can- 
not live  without  being  obeyed,  and  in  a  fit  of  anger  she  dies.  Ruby  is 
unrelenting,  and  away  from  home  she  goes  to  business  school  and  secures 
a  position  in  a  clinic.  In  this  clinic  Stonewall,  who  has  studied  medicine 
after  the  death  of  his  parents,  comes  to  work;  and  Tiny  gives  up  her 
dreams  of  Stonewall,  for  she  knows  Ruby  has  always  got  everything 
she  has  wanted. 

At  Sage  Quarter,  Tiny  retreats  more  and  more  into  the  world  she 
has  made  for  herself.  Following  the  deaths  of  Mama  and  Nurmama, 
Tiny  remains  at  Sage  Quarter:  it  is  home.  Raising  jonquils  and  lambs, 
she  finds  a  way  to  support  herself.  One  day,  testing  the  superstition  that 
if  old-field  mullein  turned  and  blew  away,  the  next  man  down  the  road 
would  be  her  husband,  she  is  conscious  that  Stonewall  is  there.  For 
sweet  and  fruitful  Tiny,  the  dream  becomes  at  last  a  reality.  As  Stone- 
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wall  makes  plans  to  occupy  Old  Sage's  doctor's  office,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  original  plans  of  the  aristocrat  are  complete. 

Reviewers  of  the  realistic  school  complained  that  Sage  Quarter  was 
merely  a  variation  of  the  Cinderella  theme.  And  without  doubt  they 
were  correct.  Sage  Quarter  has  a  fairy-tale  quality  which  is  undeniable. 
Nor  did  Mrs.  Harris  intend  otherwise,  as,  for  example,  in  Chapter  Ten 
where  Tiny  wakes  from  a  child's  dream  and  tries  to  save  it.  The  entire 
book  moves  in  a  magical  and  wistful  countryside — and  we  may  even 
say  that  Nurmama  is  the  evil  witch  and  Ruby  the  wicked  sister  and 
Stonewall  the  handsome  prince.  The  novel  is,  none  the  less,  a  work  of  art 
by  one  who  manages,  by  a  wave  of  her  wand,  to  transpose  the  eastern 
Carolina  land  into  an  enchanted  and  chimerical  world.  One  is  reminded 
of  such  plays  by  Paul  Green  as  Shroud  My  Body  Down  and  Tread  the 
Green  Grass,  both  lyrical  fantasies  shaped  from  folk  material.  The 
almost  unreal  Sage  Quarter  is  part  of  Tiny's  imagination,  compounded 
of  romance  and  beauty  and  love.  Sage  Quarter  is  as  much  color  and 
music  and  poetry  as  fiction.  It  was  a  strange  book  to  come 
from  the  author  of  Portulaca  in  the  spring  of  that  last  year  of  World 
War  II.  It  was  inevitable,  perhaps,  that  readers  were  not  ready  for  it. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  was  particularly  struck  by  "the 
charm  of  the  North  Carolina  diction.  The  language  is  not  exaggerated, 
not  cluttered  with  difficult  spellings  and  singularities.  Plainer  and  yet 
more  subtle,  its  peculiar  flavor  lies  in  old  names  for  flowers,  in  a  rare 
Old  English  ending  to  a  verb,  a  half-dozen  local  pronunciations." 

Robert  Penn  Warren,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  novelist  and  one  of  America's 
most  respected  critics,  wrote  that  among  the  elements  which  provide  for 
the  chief  interest  in  the  book  is  what  "is  actually  a  deeply  felt  and 
faithfully  rendered  picture  of  the  life  of  the  time  and  place,  a  picture  at 
the  same  time  lyrical  and  realistic.  Very  rarely  does  it  seem  that  the 
author  is  giving  a  set  piece  of  local  color,  so  naturally  is  the  atmosphere 
established." 

In  England  the  second  novel  by  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  to  be  published 
was  Sage  Quarter,  followed  somewhat  later  by  Portulaca.  The  Glasgow 
Herald  called  it  a  "work  of  considerable  charm  .  .  .  real  distinction  and 
beauty." 

IX.  "JANEY  JEEMS" 

For  some  time,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  had  wished  to  write  a  book 
about  Negroes.  Toward  the  many  colored  people  she  knew,  she  felt  a 
sympathy  which  was  overflowing;  but  she  had  never  dealt  with  them  in 
her  novels  except  as  minor  characters.  If  she  wrote  such  a  book,  she 
wanted  her  readers,  the  Southerners  particularly,  to  get  the  Negroes' 
story  without  the  barrier  of  race,  to  follow  the  events  without  any 
prejudice,  either  pro  or  con.  How  to  do  it?  Well,  she  decided  she  would 
write  without  mentioning  the  color  of  their  complexions.  It  was  true 
that  most  of  the  Negroes  she  knew  lived  normal  lives;  they  were  plain, 
everyday  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  had  high  ideals  and  let 
their  ambitions  rise  above  the  earth  on  which  they  depended  for  a  living. 
Except  at  occasional  moments  in  their  lives,  the  colored  folk  of  her 
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acquaintance  were  not  concerned  with  race  and  its  supposedly  imposed 
limitations.  For  instance,  there  was  a  woman  of  her  neighborhood  whose 
color  was  only  incidental  to  her:  this  woman  would  serve  as  her 
heroine.  Thus,  as  so  often  in  the  former  novels,  Mrs.  Harris  began  to 
write,  drawing  her  materials  from  real  life.  Never  once  in  the  book  is 
there  any  clearly  stated  race  identity. 

Janey  is  not  quite  fifteen  when  she  marries  Jeems  West  and  moves 
to  his  place  somewhere  on  a  farm  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  As  the 
novel  covers  more  than  sixty-odd  years  of  Janey's  life,  the  initial 
scenes  must  have  taken  place  about  1880,  or  before. 

Janey  had  been  "dropped"  into  the  house  of  a  second  cousin,  who 
had  kept  her  because  she  was  smart  and  hardworking.  She  had  always 
felt  unwelcome  at  the  other  children's  games;  and  when  not  at  the  hoe, 
the  woodyard,  or  the  fields,  she  had  taken  to  "crossing  the  mash  into 
Jeems'  patches  and  helping  him  along  the  rows"  or  gathering  field  rocks 
for  the  chimney  of  his  unfinished  house  in  the  clearing.  Soon  she  made 
up  her  mind  to  stay  at  Jeems'  for  good;  it  would  help  him  forget  his 
first  unhappy  marriage. 

Their  life  together  begins,  and  soon  Janey  becomes  Jeems'  almost 
exact  counterpart  so  thoroughly  does  she  join  her  life  with  his.  Janey's 
days  are  filled  with  washing,  cooking,  mending,  spinning  cotton  thread, 
milking,  churning,  tending  the  chickens,  and  claying  the  hearth.  Jeems 
is  a  small  farmer  who  wants  to  ov/n  his  land  so  that  he  can  "spit  free," 
and  while  Janey  is  busy  with  her  tasks,  Jeems  is  out  in  his  little  domain, 
planting  corn,  peas,  potatoes,  peanuts,  vegetables,  and  a  little  cotton; 
cutting  wood  and  clearing  land.  The  two  of  them  complete  the  house 
with  the  white  fieldstone  chimneys,  pay  for  their  land,  and  raise  their 
children,  including  three  not  their  own.  Often,  to  get  ready  money, 
Jeems  goes  off  to  work,  returning  each  Saturday  night  to  lay  four 
silver  dollars  in  Janey's  lap. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  novel,  the  narrative  line  is  complicated 
by  the  struggle  of  Janey  to  defeat  Jeems'  attraction  for  Valentine,  a  man- 
tolling  woman  in  a  red  hood,  with  a  soft  voice  and  gold  earrings.  Here 
in  Valentine  and  her  head  kinswoman,  Cat  Brown,  is  a  rich  folk  super- 
stition which  moves  darkly  through  the  pages.  Dealing  in  witchcraft 
and  charms,  Valentine  clutches  out  at  her  neighbors,  and  once  Janey's 
daughter  Zora  is  seized  by  spells  in  which  she  sees  visions.  Janey's 
victory  comes  as  a  result  of  her  own  stamina  and  integrity  and  her  trust 
in  the  Lord. 

Besides  a  happy  home,  Janey  wants  children.  Children  are  happy 
omens,  Janey  needs  them  to  help  Jeems  make  a  living,  and  she  in  turn 
feels  a  need  to  be  a  part  of  the  lives  of  others.  Late  in  life,  Janey  thinks 
back  about  them;  Davy,  her  first  born,  and  his  love  for  Valentine's 
elfish  daughter  Bird,  who  came  to  Janey's  with  a  clothes  bundle  in 
her  hand,  saying  she  would  eat  chicken  feet  or  neck  or  anything  if  she 
was  allowed  to  stay;  Zora,  who  foretells  the  future  in  her  spells;  little 
Hope  who  dies  at  three  months;  Lassie,  who  wanted  to  be  a  preacher; 
Love,  who  fell  before  the  attractions  of  the  schoolteacher;  their  soldier- 
boy  son  who  would  always  be  "somewhere  in  France";  Buddy,  Starr, 
Percy,  Samuel,  Rinthe,  Babe  and  Swannie,  plus  the  three  stairstep 
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neighbor  children  whom  she  and  Jeems  took  in  when  their  mother  was 
"burned  to  a  crackling."  Once  in  her  distress,  Janey  prays:  "Lord,  did 
you  ever  have  a  family?" 

And  Jeems,  besides  his  determination  to  own  his  land  and  to  see 
his  children  grow  up  obeying  the  Ten  Commandments,  wants  to  build 
a  church  with  its  white  steeple  towards  God.  His  story  is  one  of  a  man's 
need  to  worship  the  earth  of  which  he  is  a  part,  and  of  his  closeness  to 
the  ultimate  purpose  which  he  seeks  to  make  more  perfect. 

From  the  births,  baptisms,  courtships,  the  departures  from  home, 
and  the  occasionally  unfortunate  events — all  of  life — Jeems  and  Janey 
emerge  unscarred,  a  happy  couple  who  have  lived  the  full  life.  Life 
turns  out  just  about  as  Janey  planned.  At  fifty,  she  is  at  last  "a  proud 
lady  woman"  donning  her  first  black  taffeta  dress,  with  a  white  table 
cloth  for  company,  and  a  cookstove. 

Janey  Jeems  was  published  on  August  8,  1946.  Here  more  than  ever 
before,  reviewers  felt,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  had  excelled  in  the  delicate, 
homely,  colloquial  language  for  which  she  had  become  noted.  "Perhaps  no 
writer  has  caught  the  idiom  of  rural  Carolina  more  exactly  than  Mrs. 
Harris,"  wrote  Nash  K.  Burger  in  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review. 
"Not  only  the  dialogue  but  the  narrative  and  descriptive  passages  make 
use  of  it.  The  outsider  will  encounter  words  and  phrases  strange  to 
him,  but  all  have  a  Tightness  and  Elizabethan  flavor  that  only  increases 
the  charm  of  this  novel."  Such  folk  expressions  as  "reckly"  and  "feat" 
appear  throughout  the  book.  Mr.  Burger  had  in  mind  such  passages  as 
the  one  where  Jeems  is  waiting  for  the  crops  to  be  gathered: 

"I  feel  like  wallowing  in  them  ...  I  reckon  I  feel  just  like  that  mule 
does  when  she  gets  back  to  the  lot  and  wallows  and  wallows  for  joy  in 
her  own  dirt.  I  belong  here.  Public  work  is  all  right;  there's  money  in  it. 
But  the  plowed  ground  for  me.  It's  the  prettiest  work  a  man  could  want 
to  do." 

There  are  paragraphs,  also,  about  Janey's  activities:  "The  smell  of 
ripe  winesaps  .  .  .  and  fresh-dug  peanuts  filled  the  fog  and  dew.  A  day 
to  pick  cotton,  to  pile  the  white  locks  in  baskets  against  the  night's 
weighing;  a  day  to  spread  new  sweet  potatoes  in  the  sun,  to  gather  sage 
and  red  peppers  for  winter  sausages,  to  kindle  fires  under  washpots  and 
wash  men's  clothers." 

With  only  a  few  exceptions,  all  of  the  reviewers  missed  the  color 
angle.  In  spite  of  the  promise  in  the  publisher's  blurb,  there  is  no 
trick  ending.  Nowhere  is  color  mentioned.  The  characters  may  be  white; 
they  may  be  black.  It  turned  out  as  Mrs.  Harris  had  planned:  it  just 
didn't  matter.  Soon  the  publishers  had  to  proclaim  in  their  ads  that 
Janey  Jeems  was  the  only  book  ever  written  about  colored  people  to 
have  the  humanity  not  to  mention  race. 

Of  course,  Northern  readers  were  not  expected  to  recognize  the 
colored-ness  of  the  characters.  But  in  his  review  in  a  Dallas  newspaper, 
Ovid  W.  Pierce,  North  Carolina  author  of  The  Plantation,  pointed  out 
that  there  were  signs  here  and  there.  For  instance,  Janey  is  addressed 
as  "Auntie"  and  Jeems  as  "Uncle."  But  it  was,  Mr.  Pierce  declared,  not 
the  dialect,  but  the  rhythm  of  the  speech,  "an  astutely  rendered  idiom," 
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which  to  him  gave  way  the  secret.  Another  critic  commented  that  "on 
page  54"  was  a  clue. 

The  secret  is  more  elusive  than  these  matters,  however.  A  North 
Carolinian,  it  can  be  believed,  cannot  read  the  book  without  being 
arrested  by  a  little  phrase,  a  little  attitude,  a  name,  an  action,  a  familiar 
note  which  has  an  echo  Negro-American.  About  midway  through  the 
novel,  he  will  doubtless  begin  to  question,  Can  Mrs.  Harris  be  writing 
of  Negroes?  If  this  is  the  case,  then  the  book  is  not  merely  an  artistic 
triumph  but  a  highly  important  social  contribution.  Its  simple  idealism, 
the  inner  and  outer  loyalties,  the  integrity,  the  courage  in  adversity,  the 
blind  faith  in  the  ultimate  good  of  society  all  too  indifferent  to  the 
progress  of  human  beings — all  combine  to  form  a  forceful  and  urgent 
refutation  of  the  threadbare  concept  of  the  Southern  Negro  as  an 
insubstantial,  unreliable,  irresponsible  product  of  White  protection  and 
patronage.  Janey  Jeems  is,  in  fact,  "that  unique  thing,  objective  writing 
about  color,  about  colored  people  as  human  beings  rather  than  as 
angles  to  problems." 

Even  Doubleday  was  fooled.  On  the  dust  jacket  the  Doubleday 
artist  had  pictured  the  characters  as  white.  The  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
recommended  the  novel,  but  its  reviewer  did  not  mention  that  it  was 
about  Negroes.  As  if  all  this  were  not  troublesome  enough,  publishers 
and  reviewers  and  readers  placed  the  locale  in  the  North  Carolina  hills. 
One  critic  exclaimed  mightily  over  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Carolina 
hillbilly — the  delightful  quality  of  the  mountaineer  dialect. 

What  was  the  matter?  "Well,"  Mrs.  Harris  says,  "maybe  I  muffed  it. 
Maybe,  in  trying  to  write  the  true  story  of  these  superior,  hard-working 
American  citizens,  I  just  never  got  around  to  making  it  subtly  obvious 
that  they  were  Negroes.  Maybe  I  should  have  made  it  perfectly  clear 
at  the  end.  But  I  don't  know —  I  just  didn't  want  race  to  intrude  into 
my  story — anywhere — anywhere." 

George  Butler,  one  of  her  most  ardent  fans,  wrote  her  that  this 
novel,  "without  crusading  tactics,  without  condescension  and  without 
minstrel-show  humor,"  was  "one  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  Negro  race 
ever  written."  He  felt  it  should  do  more  for  racial  respect  and  tolerance 
than  a  "thousand  social  documents  or  a  score  of  antidiscrimination 
societies."  In  the  novel  Janey  thought,  "Living  was  a  thing  to  do;  she 
felt  sorry  for  the  dead  they  passed  at  Shepherd  Oldfield,  for  they  had 
gone  to  heaven  and  she  was  on  her  way  with  her  husband  to  Rising  Star." 
Living  was  the  thing! 

X.  SHORT  STORIES  AND  "HEARTHSTONES" 

During  the  days  when  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  began  to  write  novels, 
she  tried  her  hand  also  at  short  stories.  Blessed  Miracle,  as  we  know, 
appeared  in  a  Norfolk  newspaper  and  was  later  inserted  in  Portulaca. 
In  the  same  book  she  used  a  second  one,  The  Gingerbread  Man  Had  Leg 
Ache,  which  Nancy  Huntington  sent  her  New  York  agent  because  she 
thought  it  was  the  sort  of  thing  he  expected  of  a  Southern  writer. 
Written  in  the  Tobacco-Road  manner,  it  is  unashamedly  a  grim  piece 
involving  incest:  Lula,  eleven-year-old  daughter  of  a  sharecropper, 
secures  a  bicycle  by  enticing  Mr.  Felton,  the  landlord.  A  third  story, 
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Flight,  Finale,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  plot  of  Portulaca,  and  is  Nancy's 
way  of  conveying  to  Constant  her  capitulation  to  Bonwell. 

In  1941,  just  before  the  publication  of  Portulaca,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  bought  her  story  Bantie  Woman.  A  tender  narrative  of  a 
tobacco  farmer  and  his  need  for  a  woman — the  "bantie  woman" — and 
told  in  the  Harris  colloquial  style  so  much  admired,  the  story  contains 
many  of  the  folk  elements  frequently  connected  with  her  work.  Besides 
such  grotesque  props  as  a  coffin,  there  are  realistic  scenes  of  tobacco 
growing.  The  piece  was  later  reprinted  in  the  collection  North  Carolina 
in  the  Short  Story. 

Mrs.  Harris,  however,  does  not  consider  herself  a  short-story  writer, 
and  the  only  other  one  ever  published  appeared  in  Collier's  in  1944. 
Yellow  Color  Suit  was  suggested  by  a  picture-story  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  of  five  sisters  in  the  North  Carolina  mountains  who 
were  completely  self-sufficient.  As  Mrs.  Harris  looked  at  the  faces  of 
these  old  maiden  women,  they  seemed  to  take  on  individual  character- 
istics. She  began  to  think,  Why  are  they  so  insular  and  detached?  At 
this  time,  World  War  II  was  at  its  height,  and  the  idea  came  to  write 
their  story  with  some  sort  of  war-time  connection. 

In  Yellow  Color  Suit,  there  are  only  four  sisters;  and  they  have  been 
removed  from  the  mountains  to  Urahaw,  an  island  in  Haw  Creek  of  the 
Roanoke  River  area.  Into  their  isolated  lives  comes  a  World  War  II 
deserter  in  a  yellow  suit  (khaki) ;  and  as  they  nurse  him  back  to  physical 
and  mental  health  and  a  feeling  of  having  a  home  and  friends,  the  four 
sisters  unconsciously  nurse  themselves  back  into  the  world.  The  reason 
for  their  isolation  is  not  explained. 

Upon  its  publication  the  story  was  much  admired,  and  many  of 
Mrs.  Harris'  friends  thought — as  did  she — that  it  might  be  made  into 
a  novel.  But  time  moved  on,  and  several  other  books  were  written. 
Still  she  did  not  forget  the  possibilities  of  expanding  Yellow  Color  Suit. 
Perhaps  the  plan  would  never  have  been  carried  out  if  she  had  not 
come  across  the  old  Minutes  of  the  Mt.  Carmel  Church,  a  rural  con- 
gregation between  Jackson  and  Conway  in  Northampton  County.  In 
them,  she  read  that  a  member  of  the  church  was  "expelled  for  the  sin 
of  desertion  of  the  Confederacy"  and  later  in  October,  1865,  that  his 
"application  for  restoration  to  church  fellowship  was  refused."  With 
this  historical  evidence  to  provide  a  background  for  the  sisters,  at 
last — Mrs.  Harris  began  writing. 

Working  titles  were  'The  Seventh  Hearth'  and  'Urahaw',  but  on  the 
advice  of  a  Doubleday  salesman,  the  book  was  renamed  Hearthstones. 

The  novel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  separated  by  three-quarters  of 
a  century.  The  opening  scenes  are  during  Civil  War  times.  Caje  Day, 
deserting  the  Confederate  Army  because  he  has  no  desire  to  kill  folks 
"like  birds  and  rabbits"  in  order  to  hold  the  slaves  which  he  does  not 
own,  returns  to  his  home  and  hides  in  the  smokehouse  on  Urahaw, 
where  the  secret  of  his  presence  is  guarded  by  his  wife  Lalla  and  his 
daughter.  Aristocratic  Camilla  Allison  of  Seven  Hearths  asks  Lalla 
Day  to  come  meet  with  the  other  women  to  knit  socks  and  weave  warm 
clothing  for  the  Southern  soldiers.  Hesitantly  she  joins  the  group,  taking 
with  her  to  the  big  house  her  daughter  Henrietta,  who  plays  with  the 
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other  children  while  the  women  work.  Henrietta  and  Freddy  Blair, 
step-grandson  of  Major  Allison,  become  devoted  friends;  Freddy  is 
too  young  to  have  learned  of  the  social  distinction  which  would  make 
her  unsuitable  except  as  an  occasional  playmate.  After  several  weeks, 
Henrietta  inadvertently  discloses  the  fact  that  her  father  is  being  hidden 
at  home.  As  a  result  of  Caje  Day's  revealed  "sin  of  all  sins"  in  that  day, 
Camilla  Allison  coldly  informs  Lalla  that  her  presence  is  no  longer 
necessary,  while  Lalla  uselessly  explains  that  her  husband's  services  are 
needed  at  home. 

Soon  Caje  Day  is  "read  out"  of  the  church,  and  the  children  are 
refused  schooling.  Their  ostracism  is  complete  when  they  move  to 
Urahaw  Island  and  initiate  a  Robinson  Crusoe  existence.  Lalla  Day 
wishes  to  have  as  many  children  as  possible,  as  companions  for  each 
other.  Hemmed  in  by  the  river,  the  Days  begin  their  life  of  self- 
sufficiency  untouched  by  Reconstruction. 

Their  isolation  is  broken  only  once  when  Henrietta  meets  Freddy 
again,  when  both  of  them  are  sixteen.  They  fall  in  love;  and  when  Freddy 
is  sent  away  from  Seven  Hearths  by  the  Allisons,  Henrietta  has  a  fever 
from  which  she  almost  does  not  recover.  After  this  unfortunate 
experience,  the  family  decide  they  do  not  want  any  more  boy-and-girl 
trouble,  and  the  lines  of  communication  to  the  mainland  are  cut  more 
than  ever. 

The  novel  then  skips  to  the  years  of  World  War  II.  Only  four  Day 
sisters  are  left.  Recluses  in  a  very  true  sense,  they  rarely  go  to  the  main- 
land, but  spend  their  days  working  on  their  burial  clothes,  talking 
about  witches,  and  airing  Caje's  woollen  work  suit  he  had  set  such 
store  by.  Lollie  holds  the  family  together;  she  makes  the  furniture, 
fells  the  timber,  and  provides  the  homemade  medicine.  Eveline  is  the 
cook,  preparing  whatever  is  at  hand — rabbit  and  johnnycake,  some- 
times persimmon  pancakes  flavored  with  black  walnuts,  or  dried  beans 
baked  in  sweet  cider  sauce.  Henny  is  "teched,"  while  Ailey,  the  youngest, 
is  so  shy  she  cannot  stand  to  have  her  body  touched. 

Into  their  purlieu  wanders  Bill  Porter,  ill  in  body  and  mind.  As  the 
Day  sisters  nurse  him  back  to  health,  they  give  him,  too,  a  security 
he  has  never  known.  He  is  AWOL;  but  as  a  result  of  their  kindness,  he 
determines  upon  a  return  to  his  outfit,  where  he  serves  two  months' 
incarceration  for  his  absence.  Back  in  camp,  he  receives  those  home- 
packages  like  the  other  soldiers,  and  he  is  happy  in  the  knowledge  that 
now  he  has  human  beings  who  love  him. 

Meanwhile,  the  change  in  the  Days  is  even  more  dramatic.  They 
realize  an  interest  in  others;  a  love  which  has  been  dammed  up  all 
of  their  lives  and  which  they  have  denied  each  other  is  now  given  to 
Private  Porter.  Ailey's  first  trip  to  the  mainland,  to  get  some  "boughten" 
medicine,  is  masterly  narrative. 

After  the  war  Bill  Porter  comes  back  to  Urahaw  and  is  reasonably 
content  till  Allison  Gwyn,  grand-niece  of  Freddy,  crosses  his  path.  At 
Seven  Hearths,  shabby  now,  she  lives  with  her  grandmother.  As  the 
novel  closes,  Allison  says  she  will  wait  for  Bill. 

The  conflict  in  the  book  is  the  antagonism  of  two  ways  of  life:  the 
small  farmer  who  works  his  land,  and  the  plantation  owner  whose  land 
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is  worked  by  others.  Lalla  tells  Henrietta:  "It's  their  property  they  made 
a  war  over.  Now  let  them  fight  for  it!"  But  of  course,  the  real  charm  of 
the  book  is  its  comparison  of  two  desertions  widely  separated  by  years. 

It  is  Bernice  Kelly  Harris'  only  historical  novel.  Besides  the  parish 
records,  she  used  the  testimony  of  ex-slaves  as  well  as  old  letters  and 
papers.  Even  so,  as  in  her  previous  books,  the  most  attractive  element 
is  the  character-drawing,  this  time  the  portraits  of  the  Day  sisters  as 
they  farm  their  self-sufficient  little  community. 

Some  critics  complained  that  the  jumping  of  three  generations 
placed  the  unity  of  time  in  danger,  that  the  second  part  is  hard  to  read 
because  the  time  element  is  not  made  clear,  and  that  Henny,  who  in 
the  first  part  seemed  to  be  a  focal  character,  runs  almost  into  anonymity 
in  the  second.  Though  these  weaknesses  were  not  overlooked  by  those 
who  admired  the  book,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  theme  of  desertion 
and  isolation  provides  such  a  unifying  force  that  the  two  parts  actually 
coalesce,  and  highlight  and  complement  each  other. 

The  New  York  Herald-Tribune  called  Hearthstones  a  "novel  off 
the  beaten  track,"  while  the  New  York  Times  Book  Review  felt  it  had 
"elements  of  struggle,  suspense  and  accomplishment  to  hold  any  reader." 
In  North  Carolina,  Margarette  Wood  Smethurst  of  the  News  and  Observer 
wrote  that  it  held  her  interest  and  that  nowhere  in  her  reading  had 
"the  stigma  of  desertion  been  more  devastatingly  complete."  Walter 
Spearman  declared  that  the  book  added  "to  the  stature  of  this  North 
Carolina  author." 

XI.  MIDSTREAM  IN  SEABOARD 

From  the  publication  of  Purslane  in  1939  to  Hearthstones  in  1948, 
Bernice  Kelly  Harris  led,  for  the  most  part,  a  quiet  life  in  Seaboard. 

Always  needing  attention  was  the  neat,  square  brick  house  with 
its  well-kept  lawns.  At  the  back  was  the  garden,  with  its  beets,  potatoes, 
tiny  tender  string  beans,  onions,  and  garden  lettuce.  There  grew  the 
flowers  which  she  tended  and  which  almost  daily  she  cut  and  brought 
into  the  house. 

Her  husband,  too,  needed  attention  during  these  years.  For  a  long 
time  he  had  suffered  from  high  blood  pressure,  and  after  his  first  trip 
to  Duke  Hospital  in  1938  he  had  decided  to  take  life  more  easily.  This 
meant  that  he  stayed  at  home  more  of  the  time  than  formerly. 

The  excitement  over  Purslane  pleased  him.  When  the  photographers 
came,  he  threatened  to  wear  old  clothes  and  look  neglected — as  he 
thought  a  successful  novelist's  husband  should  look — but  actually  he 
dressed  in  his  best  for  the  visitors  and  looked  anything  but  forlorn. 
Though  always  a  very  practical  person,  he  planted  purslane  in  the 
garden  that  next  spring,  even  though  it  was  rather  a  waste  of  space 
alongside  the  useful  plants  there. 

In  the  early  1940's  Herbert  Harris  gave  up  his  business  entirely.  He 
enjoyed  staying  at  home,  and  his  wife  settled  down  to  remaining  there 
with  him.  To  fill  the  hours  of  the  day,  she  found  herself  at  work  writing, 
and  the  novels  came  quickly.  In  1947  Mr.  Harris  had  a  stroke  which 
meant  he  could  no  longer  drive  an  automobile.  He  moved  about  with 
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difficulty,  using  a  cane  most  of  the  time.  Other  strokes  followed,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1949  came  one  from  which  he  was  never  to  recover.  He 
died  in  July  1950,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six. 

Thus,  during  the  1940's,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  was  seldom  away  from 
Seaboard.  For  the  last  three  years  of  the  decade,  she  rarely  left  her 
house.  But  before  her  husband's  illness  of  1947,  before  he  was  confined 
to  bed,  she  managed  to  keep  up  with  countless  activities  in  the  village, 
and  these  she  has  resumed  in  recent  years. 

Primary  among  her  interests  is  the  Seaboard  Baptist  Church,  where 
she  teaches  a  Sunday  School  class  and  where  she  is  active  in  the  choir 
and  missionary  circles.  The  Seaboard  Woman's  Club  and  the  PTA 
Council  have  frequent  meetings.  She  has  served  on  the  Northampton 
County  library  and  welfare  boards,  as  director  of  publicity  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary.  In  the  Meredith  College  Alumnae  Association  and 
the  Friends  of  the  Meredith  College  Library,  she  has  been  an  active 
participant.  She  is  an  honorary  member  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma,  national 
education  fraternity,  and  the  Raleigh  Strugglers  Club,  a  group  of  women 
writers.  Since  winning  the  Mayflower  Award,  she  has  often  been  called 
on  to  serve  in  various  ways  for  the  State  Literary  and  Historical 
Association. 

In  the  recent  past,  one  of  her  favorite  pastimes  was  to  visit  the  nearby 
farms  to  hear  "folks"  talk,  folk  who  have  the  earthy  wisdom  she  loves. 
Along  with  Old  Uncle  Amos,  one  hundred  years  old,  and  Aunt  Lettie, 
one  hundred  and  seven,  she  listened  to  Uncle  John,  who  moved  away 
from  his  old  haunts  and  then  wanted  only  one  more  thing  from  life: 
to  go  back  to  the  country  store  where  he  used  to  eat  cheese  and  crackers 
and  drink  "cocy-colas."  There  were  Uncle  Bert  and  Aunt  Maria,  both 
nearing  ninety  and  both  still  enjoying  their  debate  on  the  question  of 
original  sin,  Uncle  Bert  blaming  Eve  and  Aunt  Maria,  Adam.  All  these 
folk  are  dead  now. 

Reading  consumes  a  lot  of  time — the  murder  mysteries,  to  which 
she  confesses  with  no  false  shame,  and  of  course  the  new  North  Carolina 
books.  "I  have  no  favorite  authors — only  favorite  books,  and  among 
those  whose  individual  volumes  have  most  excited  me  are  Marjorie 
Sharp,  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Willa  Cather,  and  Eudora  Welty." 

Bridge  is  a  game  she  has  learned  to  enjoy  more  and  more.  She 
still  likes  entertaining  her  friends  at  parties,  for  it  gives  her  an  oppor- 
tunity to  prepare  salad  and  sweets  courses.  Among  the  things  Bernice 
Kelly  Harris  doesn't  like  are  front  seats  at  church,  at  theatres,  anywhere. 
"But,"  she  says,  "I  suppose  extremely  hot  weather  is  the  'favorite 
thing  I  don't  like,'  as  a  little  friend  of  mine  once  said  about  ginger- 
bread .  .  .  Cold  weather  I  love.  And  going  to  the  movies.  And  other 
commonplace  things." 

Though  she  once  had  stage  fright  and  would  not  think  of  making 
a  speech,  time  and  demand  have  accustomed  her  to  a  formerly  arduous 
task.  Nowadays,  she  doesn't  mind.  The  principal  difficulty  is  transporta- 
tion, for  Mrs.  Harris  does  not  drive  an  automobile.  However,  the  dif- 
ficulty has  been  lessened  since  a  close  Seaboard  friend,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Parker,  has  been  accompanying  her  to  engagements. 

Bernice  Kelly  Harris  is  keen  to  encourage  those  who  want  to  write 
She  is  charter  member  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Roanoke-Chowan 
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Group,  an  informal  association  of  artists  and  writers  from  the  river 
country.  Among  those  she  sees  most  frequently  are  writers  living  not  far 
from  Seaboard:  Ovid  Pierce,  the  novelist,  and  Mebane  Holoman 
Burgwyn,  the  author  of  many  juvenile  books.  At  the  summer  meetings 
of  the  North  Carolina  Writers  Conference  she  is  a  mainstay. 

Seaboard  is  well  aware  that  in  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  it  has  a  suc- 
cessful and  noted  writer,  but  the  town  has  never  forgotten  that  its  "Miss 
Kelly"  is  a  friend.  When  there  are  death  notices  to  be  written  for  the 
state  newspapers,  or  a  wedding  which  must  have  the  most  careful 
attention,  Seaboard  makes  its  appeal  to  "Miss  Kelly."  Into  the  party 
write-ups  "Miss  Kelly"  puts  the  same  workmanship  that  goes  into  the 
first  chapter  of  a  novel.  In  her  neat,  legible  penmanship — which  has  wor- 
ried her  since  the  day  she  was  told  that  good  writers  do  not  have  good 
handwriting — the  social-column  news  is  composed.  One  wonders  if  any- 
where in  the  world  an  author  with  eight  successful  books  behind  her  is 
still  doing  routine  society  write-ups.  But  then,  as  everybody  in  Seaboard 
knows,  "Miss  Kelly's"  accounts  are  not  exactly  routine. 

Not  long  ago,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  was  asked  when  she  would  move 
to  Raleigh,  where  her  brother  lives  and  where  many  of  her  writing  friends 
are  congregated.  Also,  Raleigh  is  near  her  native  Mt.  Moriah.  After  all, 
there  is  apparently  nothing  to  hold  her  any  longer  in  Seaboard.  Mrs. 
Harris  smiled,  "Maybe  I  shall  live  in  Raleigh  some  day — but  not  now. 
Come  up  to  visit  me  in  Seaboard  and  you'll  see  why." 

The  visitor  sees  why.  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  and  Seaboard,  for  the 
time  being,  are  quite  inseparable.  How  can  she  leave  a  village  in  which 
a  Negro  high  school  girl  knocks  on  her  door  and  says,  "Our  teacher  says 
we  must  write  a  paper  on  unsung  heroes,  and  I  chose  you"? 

XII.  "WILD  CHERRY  TREE  ROAD" 

Bernice  Kelly  Harris'  seventh  novel  was  a  homecoming.  Since  the 
days  of  Purslane  her  readers  continued  to  wish  that  she  would  return 
to  the  scene  of  that  beautiful  work,  the  parts  of  Wake  County  where 
she  was  born,  where  she  grew  up  and  was  educated.  Generally  it  was 
felt,  too,  that  Ca'line,  that  compelling  character  who  had  appeared  in 
Purslane  and  in  one  of  the  Folk  Plays,  deserved  full  treatment  in  a 
book  of  her  own.  Sensitive  to  her  readers'  views,  Mrs.  Harris  began  to 
prepare  an  outline  and  to  compose  separate  bits  which  might  eventually 
fit  into  such  a  book.  Most  of  the  material  was  on  hand  in  the  fall  of 
1949  when  her  husband  became  so  seriously  ill  that  she  abandoned 
all  thoughts  of  writing.  The  pages  remained  untouched  for  more  than 
a  year;  first  came  the  strenuous  hours  beside  Herbert  Harris'  bedside, 
then  the  difficult  period  of  readjustment  after  his  death.  But  in  October 
1951  the  novel  had  been  completed  and  was  published. 

Wild  Cherry  Tree  Road  runs  through  a  section  of  which  Pate's 
Siding  (Auburn  in  eastern  Wake  County)  and  Springfield  (Mt.  Moriah 
Church)  are  the  focal  points.  The  novel  is  about  this  community  and  the 
people  in  it.  Some  live  in  the  Bottom,  or  on  Anchor  Ridge,  Sorghum  Hill, 
or  Willow  Creek;  but  except  for  difference  in  religion — Baptist,  Metho- 
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dist,  or  Christian — there  is  no  cleavage  among  them.  Their  only  intoler- 
ance is  a  common  intolerance  of  sin.  Because  they  are  moral,  uncom- 
plicated, and  unsophisticated,  these  people  are  simple  folk  sure  of  a 
God's  love  which  is  sufficient.  The  book  is  rather  like  a  neighborhood 
diary;  and  actually  all  the  characters  are  of  secondary  import  in  com- 
parison to  the  community,  which  is  the  real  protagonist.  Their  lives  are 
subject  to  community  opinion,  and  the  direction  of  them  is  motivated 
by  its  needs. 

In  the  early  decades  of  the  century,  Sim  Gowan  and  his  wife  Hannah 
Pate  live  along  Wild  Cherry  Tree  Bottom  with  their  children,  two 
daughters  and  a  son  George.  Not  far  away  is  the  Widow  Althea  Britt 
and  her  beautiful  baby  girl  Daphne,  who  had  been  born  on  the  day  Ivey 
Holt  drank  the  laudanum  seeking  the  thousand  years'  sleep  to  end  his 
unhappiness.  This  is  first  of  the  intricate  mechanics  of  coincidence  set 
in  motion  about  the  lives  of  those  in  Wild  Cherry  Tree  Bottom.  Soon 
Archibald  Holt,  a  talented  but  unpleasant  Latin  teacher  who  had 
inherited  Ivey  Holt's  farm,  comes  with  his  wife  Lavinia  to  live  at  the 
Bottom.  Their  daughter  Penny  is  an  ugly  child  compared  to  the  angelic 
Daphne. 

As  the  children  grow  up,  their  days  are  filled  with  family  gatherings, 
church  meetings,  picnics,  quiltings,  hog  killings,  and  the  like.  A  typically 
big  occasion  is  the  baseball  game,  when  the  local  team  in  homemade 
suits  is  put  to  shame  by  their  town  rivals  in  regulation  uniforms.  "Roily," 
though  not  far  away,  is  visited  only  when  the  neighbors  want  to  market 
their  crops  or  to  attend  the  State  Fair.  A  rare  unpleasantness  in  the 
Bottom  is  Archibald  Holt's  quarrel  with  Ishmael,  a  Negro  neighbor. 
When  Archibald  tries  to  stir  up  racial  antagonism  along  the  Road,  the 
peace-loving  residents  force  him  and  his  wife  into  their  own  private 
retreat. 

Meanwhile,  the  plot  moves  along  with  George  Cowan's  romance 
with  Daphne,  for  whom  he  begins  to  build  a  house.  His  sudden  marriage 
to  ugly  Penny,  who  becomes  a  charming  bride,  is  unexpected  till  the 
reader  thinks  back  through  the  events  of  the  novel  and  begins  to  realize 
the  trail  over  which  he  has  been  brought. 

Outside  this  narrative  but  binding  the  principals  to  the  community 
with  a  mutual,  never-ending  concern  is  Kalline  and  the  constant  effort 
to  "place"  her,  a  homeless,  wizened  little  woman  who  journeys  from 
household  to  household  as  a  sort  of  half-servant,  half-visitor.  Vulgar 
in  her  language,  she  is  vaguely  related  to  most  of  the  folks  along  the 
Bottom.  Kalline  dislikes  housework;  she  prefers  the  menfolk,  for  whom 
she  stores  up  the  "goodies,"  and  men's  work:  ploughing,  "shrubbing" 
the  fields,  spreading  manure.  She  is  most  happy  when  picking  field 
peas.  Generally  she  winds  up  at  the  Pate  home;  but  even  there,  when 
her  coarseness  of  manners  becomes  intolerable,  she  is  told  to  move  on. 
"Kalline  puts  her  snuffbox  and  aprons  and  changing  wear  into  her 
flour  sack.  With  this  under  her  arm  she  moved  on  out  the  door  and  up  the 
road.  She  rarely  said  good-bye,  she  just  went."  Kalline  does  not 
mind  moving.  Her  only  fear  is  that  she  will  land  in  the  poorhouse. 
Finally,  when  she  is  sent  there,  the  country  cousins  feel  so  sorry  for  her 
that  they  build  a  place  to  which  she.  can  return.  But  Kalline,  seeing  the 
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little  house  during  a  visit,  disdains  the  trifling  place,  preferring  the 
County  Home  where  she  has  electric  lights  and  is  called  Miss  Caroline. 
As  she  goes  back,  one  of  the  neighbors  says,  "Kalline  went  off  to  the 
poorhouse  and  got  the  big  head." 

As  in  Purslane,  the  novel  is  replete  with  mouth-watering  passages 
about  food.  "There  was  the  regular  routine,  too,  with  the  heavier  fare 
of  cold  weather;  with  hurried  trips  to  make  to  the  garden  for  turnips 
and  collard  greens,  to  the  barn  for  hominy  corn,  to  the  shed  for  dried 
peas,  to  the  dairy  for  milk  and  butter  and  preserves.  There  were  sorghum 
grindings  and  the  storing  of  syrup  in  jugs  and  runlets;  hog  killings, 
the  stuffing  of  sausages  and  liver  pudding  into  long  garlands  of  chitter- 
lings and  tomthumbs,  the  congealing  of  souse  meat  in  stone  crocks,  the 
making  of  big  pots  of  lye  hominy."  Even  for  those  who  do  not  care  for 
chitterlings  and  souse  meat,  those  are  ravishing  sentences. 

Wild  Cherry  Tree  Road  is  not  only  a  bucolic  idyll,  but  a  dramatic 
story  almost  submerged  beneath  the  peaceful  community  events.  Its 
poetic  style,  tinged  with  realism,  is  a  hallmark  of  Mrs.  Harris'  extra- 
ordinary talent.  August  Derleth  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  wrote  that  the 
book,  along  with  her  previous  novels,  placed  her  high  among  contem- 
porary American  novelists  because  of  "the  fidelity  of  her  settings,  the 
authenticity  of  her  language,  the  genuineness  of  her  characters." 

The  real  Kalline,  whom  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  used  as  model  for 
her  character,  has  long  been  dead.  But  when  the  novel  appeared  and 
was  discussed,  the  author  began  to  have  misgivings  about  the  woman's 
relatives  who  were  still  alive.  Would  they  resent  the  treatment — even 
the  fictional  treatment — given  their  kinswoman?  One  day  on  the  streets 
of  Raleigh,  Mrs.  Harris  was  slightly  alarmed  to  see  a  niece  of  the  real 
Kalline  approaching.  Mustering  for  the  attack,  on  second  thought  she 
decided  to  strip  herself  of  defenses.  The  mental  preparations  were 
unnecessary.  The  niece  greeted  her  with  a  broad  smile.  "I  have  read 
the  book,"  she  said.  "You  are  doing  a  wonderful  work.  I  am  praying  for 
you." 

During  the  planning  stages  for  publication,  Doubleday  secured  one 
of  its  best  artists  to  do  the  dust  jacket.  This  design  by  Margo  Tomes  was 
exhibited  by  the  Book  Jacket  Designers  Club  as  one  of  the  best  of  1951. 
The  critic  described  the  drawing  as  "a  wonderfully  interesting  pattern 
of  leaves,  berries  and  wood  in  full  color,  almost  photographic  in  detail, 
yet  semi-abstract  in  arrangement." 

XIII.  CONVERSATION  WITH  AN  ARTIST 

A  June  breeze  blew  across  the  flat  cotton  fields  and  on  up  the  high- 
way past  the  screened-in  porch  of  Bernice  Kelly  Harris'  house  in  Sea- 
board. 

"I  agree  with  Maugham,"  she  said  in  answer  to  my  question,  "that 
the  main  purpose  of  the  novel  is  'to  entertain  intelligently'. " 
"Is  that  all  it  is  supposed  to  do?" 

"Of  course  not.  But  so  many  of  its  other  purposes  are  personal. 
For  instance,  there  is  a  purpose  in  that  very  satisfaction  which  results 
from  creative  writing  and  which  can  be  measured  only  by  those  who 
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express  themselves  in  that  medium.  Every  craftsman  perhaps  feels  a  little 
sorry  for  those  who  must  express  themselves  through  other  media  than 
his  own.  Perhaps  the  writer  does,  perhaps  the  farmer.  The  divine  dis- 
content comes  not  in  the  choice  but  in  the  writer's  own  inadequacy  and 
limitations  to  paint  the  thing  as  he  sees  it,  feels  it.  I've  been  asked  by 
high-school  pupils  how  one  may  know  whether  to  humor  the  urge  toward 
writing  or  let  the  spark  die  and  go  to  something  surer.  I  haven't  any 
philosophy  or  theory,  no  sure  test,  but  I  do  say  with  assurance  if  you 
want  to  write  you  will.  Technical  training,  yes.  (I  am  conscious  of  my 
own  lack  of  it.)  And  the  something  else,  the  something  writers  are 
shy  about  admitting,  but  I  think  it's  there.  Something  that  makes  a  writer 
— forced  by  common  sense  and  experience  to  take  a  rest  after  lunch  on 
hot  summer  days  and  leave  the  script — watch  the  clock  or  the  sun's  path 
across  the  floor  until  it  will  do,  until  the  exigencies  of  common  sense 
have  been  met,  and  the  script  can  be  returned  to.  There,  paradoxically — 
that  is  how  I  know  I  am  and  am  not  a  writer." 
"Pleasure  at  such  time  is  lacking,  isn't  it?" 

"No,  there  is  pleasure.  I  enjoy  writing,  but  I've  a  feeling  writers 
ought  to  suffer:  creating  suggests  suffering.  I  don't  have  enough  of  that, 
except  physically  on  hot  summer  afternoons." 

"How  do  you  begin  writing?" 

"First  there's  an  abstract  theme  or  thesis — some  general  propositions 
about  human  life  that  I  wish  to  set  before  the  public.  This  I  must  trans- 
late into  concrete  and  particular  terms." 

"And  the  materials?" 

"Oh,  the  materials  are  abundant,  raw  of  course.  The  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  raw  material,  the  author's  reaction  to  it,  the  point 
of  view,  manner  of  expression,  are  essentially  the  'creativity'  of  creative 
writing." 

"How  do  you  go  about  arranging  these  raw  materials?" 

"It  isn't  simple  but  there's  a  process.  Novelists,  in  general,  write 
not  only  out  of  direct  and  consciously  remembered  observation,  but 
from  that  deeper,  submerged  reservoir  of  memories  and  impressions  that 
lie  beneath  the  surface  of  the  conscious  mind." 

"Yes,  I  can  understand  that.  But  won't  you  be  more  specific?" 

"Very  well,  I'll  see  if  I  can  outline  the  process  for  you.  The  question 
may  occur  to  the  layman  or  to  the  initiate:  Where  do  stories  come  from 
and  what  prompts  them?  Academically  speaking,  they  evolve  from  one 
of  four  germinal  ideas,  which  by  the  natural  process  of  incubation,  as 
someone  has  said,  become  fiction.  The  first  is  the  one  I  mentioned  a 
moment  ago — the  abstract  theme  or  thesis.  Incidentally  this — the  thesis 
genesis — results  in  honest  and  sincere  writing,  even  artistic  writing, 
and  it  also  results  in  propaganda  parading  as  fiction  and,  worse  by  far, 
in  the  prostitution  of  art,  in  commercialism  riding  on  the  wave  of 
popularity  into  the  holy  haven  of  best  sellers,  sometimes.  The  miscege- 
nation theme,  racial  discrimination,  the  frustrations  and  bigotry  that  for 
some  people  are  apparently  inherent  in  Protestant  Christian  back- 
grounds of  the  South,  all  sell.  They  are  sure-fire  themes  with  com- 
mercial value  (Up  North  at  any  rate).  Any  creative  writing  that  harps 
on  these  particular  themes  is  suspect,  because  it  rarely  sets  out  to  paint 
the  whole  picture;  more  often  to  distort  it." 
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"But  you  have  never  dealt  with  these  themes.  What  is  your  own 

thesis?" 

"My  thesis  has  been,  to  make  it  personal — and  it's  the  only  thesis 
I  have — is  that  poor  and  middle-class  people,  even  Protestant  Christian 
people  of  the  South,  aren't  necessarily  downtrodden  and  frustrated  and 
hopeless.  Drama  is  not  conditioned  by  economic  circumstances.  Sordid- 
ness  is  a  relative  term.  Desire  is  under  the  elms;  but  it  is  also  in  the 
penthouse.  Grace  and  richness  and  bounty  are  found  just  as  truly 
among  the  folk  as  among  the  gentry;  or  to  state  it  conversely,  these 
qualities  are  found  just  as  truly  among  the  gentry  as  among  the  folk. 
And  all  of  this  goes  for  Negroes  too,  as  I  tried  to  show  in  Janey  Jeems. 
Colored  people  are  human  beings;  and  not  just  people  discriminated 
against,  as  most  modern  writers  would  have  us  believe  .  .  .  But  I  am 
getting  a  bit  away  from  your  question.  We  were  talking  about  the  four 
germinal  ideas  that  prompt  writing." 

"Yes,  and  the  first  is  the  thesis.  What  is  the  second?" 

"A  second  urge  may  come  from  an  idea  of  character — either  with 
a  compelling  image  of  one  dynamic  person,  or  with  the  concept  of  a 
group  of  contrasted  and  mutually  foiling  personalities.  A  writer  often 
starts  out  with  people  and  tries  to  tell  the  truth  about  them.  Their  lovable, 
kindly  qualities  and  their  opposites,  their  eccentricities,  humor,  strength 
and  wisdom  and  weaknesses  cry  out  to  be  recorded.  People  are  surprising, 
intriguing.  You  know,  you  don't  have  to  leave  your  neighborhood  to 
be  surprised  and  intrigued.  Now,  there  are  the  people  in  Seaboard. 
I  wish  some  discoverer  of  the  South,  preferably  from  Up  North,  could 
find  some  of  the  folks  we  have  in  Seaboard.  I  don't  mean  to  imply  that 
people  are  that  unexpected;  but  there  can  be  found,  in  unexpected  places, 
rare  wisdom  and  strength  and  philosophy  and  fine  adjustment  to  life. 
I  suppose  I  had  a  lot  to  say  about  those  things  in  Portulaca." 

"And  in  your  other  books,  too.  Wild  Cherry  Tree  Road,  for  instance." 

"Perhaps.  The  focal  point  is  what  people  are  in  spite  of  circumstances 
and  sometimes,  of  course,  because  of  them.  But  the  emphasis  is  on 
integrity,  beyond  the  circumstances  of  living.  My  visits  with  share- 
croppers have  left  me  admiring  as  often  as  pitying.  The  sum  total  of 
joy  and  misery,  I  truly  believe,  has  very  little  to  do  with  color  and 
very  much  to  do  with  human  relationships.  It  is  important  to  deserve 
as  well  as  to  demand,  to  emphasize  integrity  and  not  just  pigmentation, 
or  any  other  physical  characteristic.  Crusaders  might  work  on  that  angle 
as  well  as  on  anti-segregation  and/or  segregation." 

"Would  you  say  that  of  the  four  germinal  ideas,  the  idea  of  people 
and  character  is  the  most  compelling  one  in  your  work?" 

"Oh  yes!"  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  was  quite  definite. 

"What  is  the  third  idea  which  prompts  writing?" 

"Situation.  The  writing  that  evolves  from  situation,  from  some 
strikingly  dramatic  situation  that  determines  the  line  of  action,  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  creative  writing  and  perhaps  the  most  popular.  Some 
might  call  it  plot.  In  my  work,  however,  I'm  sure  character  has  never 
been  secondary  to  plot  or  situation.  In  Hearthstones  I  had  some  characters 
long  before  I  had  a  plot;  yet  some  reviewers  have  said  that  the  novel 
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is  one  of  situation.  I  do  know  there's  such  a  thing  as  inevitability  of 
action.  Often  my  created  people  appear  unresponsive  to  their  creator." 
"And  the  fourth  idea?" 

"It  is  the  one  present  when  there  is  a  haunting  sense  of  a  certain 
place  or  time  or  a  certain  social  environment.  The  book  or  stories  or 
plays  are,  then,  merely  the  translation  of  this  feeling,  into  an  expression 
on  the  page  of  this  sense  of  atmosphere.  This  germinal  idea  of  atmosphere 
certainly  is  present,  in  part,  in  Purslane  and  Sweet  Beulah  Land.  Atmos- 
phere is  the  essence  of  Sage  Quarter.  The  whole  book,  however,  came 
out  of  an  airy  nothing.  The  first  scene  I  wrote  was  the  one  with  the  old 
man  and  the  girl  at  the  branch.  One  saw  it  with  the  eyes  of  childhood, 
and  the  other  with  the  eyes  of  age.  To  the  old  man,  it  was  a  muddy 
branch;  but  to  the  girl,  it  was  wonder.  At  first,  I  planned  to  make  a 
short  story  out  of  that  scene,  but  there  was  no  short  story;  it  required 
a  longer  treatment.  I  wanted  to  build  the  atmosphere  along  with  the 
characters,  but  the  'airiness'  out  of  which  it  came  never  quite  went  away. 
I've  always  felt  a  tenderness  toward  that  book,  for  I  had  to  struggle  with 
the  second  part,  which  was  not  in  the  original  plan." 

"Sage  Quarter,  of  all  your  books,  is  my  favorite,  as  I've  so  often 
told  you.  How  do  you  feel  about  it?" 

"Well,  each  book  has  an  aura  of  its  own.  Purslane  was  a  great  thrill, 
but  I  suppose  Sage  Quarter  is  my  favorite  too.  And  I've  always  thought 
it  was  my  best  title.  The  word  sage  has  such  richness  in  it,  and  quarter 
makes  one  think  of  the  Old  South,  somehow." 

"Speaking  of  words  and  their  connotations,  how  do  you  get  the 
names  of  your  characters?  They  all  seem  to  fit  perfectly." 

Mrs.  Harris  paused  to  greet  a  neighbor  passing  the  house.  "Well, 
a  lot  of  the  names,  I  get  from  people  I  know.  Ca'line  or  Kalline  (as  I 
spelled  it  in  my  last  book),  was  really  named  Ca'line.  Ellen  Glasgow 
tells  somewhere  how  once  when  she  attempted  to  change  the  name  of  a 
character,  she  could  make  no  headway:  the  character  immediately  went 
into  a  trance.  That  I  know  does  happen.  The  story  may  be  plotted  through 
the  climax  to  the  very  end,  the  people  may  all  be  imagined,  and  yet 
the  story  does  not  come  alive  until  the  right  names  slip  into  place.  That 
happened  in  Janey  Jeems.  Janey  started  out  as  Patty,  but  she  never 
was  Patty  however  many  times  I  wrote  that  name  into  her  story.  Just 
as  soon  as  she  became  Janey  on  the  page,  she  gave." 

"I've  heard  that  authors  sometimes  have  a  lot  of  trouble  with 
characters,  rightly  named  or  not,  who  get  out  of  hand.  Does  that  happen 
with  you?" 

"My  own  experience  in  creative  writing  does  not  include  characters 
getting  out  of  hand,  so  much  as  going  on  living  after  the  book  ends.  For 
the  author,  her  people  do  not  end  with  Finis.  Many  times  there  is  the 
urge  to  go  on  with  the  book  people  beyond  Finis,  through  further 
vicissitudes  of  living.  Let  me  mention  one  particular  instance.  After  the 
book  was  published,  I  imagined  Janey  Jeems  going  through  an  experience 
that  might  logically  have  fallen  to  her  lot — the  return  of  that  woman, 
Jeems'  first  wife,  who  had  maybe  only  played  dead  all  through  the 
years  and  who  in  her  mental  and  physical  frailty  had  come  back  looking 
for  Jeems.  What  would  Janey  do  in  a  situation  like  this?  It  was  the 
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question  I  asked  myself  and  answered — in  an  unpublished  episode  I 
was  compelled  to  write  out.  I  might  even  have  let  Janey  go  Up  North 
to  visit  her  son  in  another  chapter,  except  that  I  became  engrossed  in 
Henrietta  and  Eveline  in  Hearthstones,  and  finally  Janey  let  me  alone." 

"Janey,  and  Henrietta  and  Eveline  for  that  matter,  were  not  original 
characters  with  you.  It  is  recorded  how  you  found  them.  And  the  people 
of  Purslane  were,  generally  and  vaguely,  people  you  knew  in  your 
childhood.  Have  you  ever  created  a  character  from  nothing?" 

'I  don't  know  that  I  have  ever  completely  created  a  character.  From 
some  perception  of  character,  some  predominant  human  quality  of  per- 
sons I've  known,  the  book  people  evolve.  By  the  end  of  the  book,  the 
person  developed  from  some  distinguishing  human  quality  may  be  a 
person  who  never  existed,  but  he  might  as  well  be  real;  scores  of  per- 
sons will  read  themselves  into  that  character  who  was,  in  fact,  just  a 
germ  to  start  with." 

"That  is  fascinating.  Can  you  think  of  any  instance  of  what  you've 
just  said?" 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Harris,  "a  character  in  Purslane  played  Nearer  My 
God  to  Thee.  One  of  my  cousins  declared  triumphantly  that  she  was  not 
in  the  book,  but  her  sister  reminded  her,  'You  are  so!  You  are  the  one 
who  played  Nearer  My  God  to  Thee  with  the  variations.'  And  the  truth 
of  it  is  that  I  don't  remember  at  all  whether  it  was  my  cousin  I  had  in 
mind  or  not.  Generally,  however,  the  germ  of  character  may  be  just 
plain  honest  goodness,  and  there  is  Uncle  Wes  who  applied  plain  honest 
goodness  to  the  situations  of  life.  It  may  be  ambition,  and  there  is  Aunt 
Airy  who  wants  to  board  the  schoolteachers,  and  entertain  the  preachers 
between  their  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday  morning  sermons,  and 
ride  the  Governor  in  her  carriage.  It  may  be  steadfastness,  and  there 
is  Dele  Fuller." 

"The  mention  of  those  characters  reminds  me  that  you  are  said 
to  write  about  the  folk  in  your  books  and  to  use  folklore.  Is  that  true?" 

"Well,  Dick,  it's  funny.  I'd  been  told  that,  too,  and  one  day  I  looked 
up  the  definition  of  folklore.  The  dictionary  says  it  is  'the  tales  and  tra- 
ditions of  a  people,  the  customs,  beliefs  and  ways  of  a  majority  of  people 
who  form  and  preserve  a  national  culture.'  When  I  started  writing,  I 
wrote  about  the  people  I  knew  best,  without  any  conscious  use  of  folk- 
lore and  without  consciously  distinguishing  my  people  from  mankind  in 
general.  It  was  from  the  critics  that  I  discovered  I  was  using  folk  and 
folkways  in  my  literary  efforts.  My  purpose,  as  I've  told  you,  has  been  to 
show  that  the  ways  of  people,  except  as  they  are  patterned  out  of  eco- 
nomic and  social  necessity,  are  not  so  different,  that  there  is  no  funda- 
mental cleavage  in  the  humanness,  out  of  which  ways  come,  between  folk 
and  gentry.  The  tales  and  traditions,  the  customs  and  ways — authentic  and 
indigenous  to  eastern  North  Carolina — have  been  used  in  my  novels, 
stories  and  plays  to  the  fuller  realization  of  character  and  development 
of  story.  But  folklore  is  just  a  handmaiden  and  remains  incidental  to 
the  drama  sequences  and  to  the  folk  themselves.  Its  too  conscious  and 
heavy  use  becomes  travesty.  The  literary  use  of  folklore  must,  in  the 
folk  phrase  for  integrity,  remain  'on  the  exact  balance.'  " 
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"And  that  is  something  which  many  a  folk  writer  forgets  in  these 
days  of  glamorization.  By  the  way,  have  any  glamorizers  been  to  Sea- 
board to  glamorize  you?" 

"No,  the  glamorizers  regard  me  as  'quaint'  and  hopeless;  but  there's 
a  current  tendency  that  could  grow  to  be  something  too  much,  the 
tendency  to  glamorize  authors,  to  Hollywoodize  them.  As  a  writer,  I 
should  applaud  that  trend,  for  the  public  has  so  long  pictured  authors 
as  a  peculiar  species,  eccentric,  homely,  indifferent  about  their  appearance 
and  so  on,  that  it's  rather  refreshing  to  have  them  lifted  up  into  the 
glamorous  brackets  along  with  the  Hollywood  stars.  (Why,  they're 
even  describing  what  the  men  writers  wear,  the  color  of  their  hair 
and  eyes!)  As  a  reader,  I  don't  want  this:  I  want  my  author  to  remain 
more  or  less  a  name  rather  than  a  face;  the  name  becomes  all  the  face 
I  want.  In  other  words,  the  book's  the  thing.  The  physical  author  should 
remain  in  the  background.  This  goes  for  the  pretty  ones,  the  handsome 
specimens  too.  It's  immaterial  whether  my  friend  James  Street  wears 
corduroy  pants  and  red-checked  shirts,  or  tweeds.  If  I  were  speaking  as 
a  writer,  you  might  call  my  comments  sour  grapes — envy  of  the  pretty 
young  authors  whose  looks  are  so  played  up  in  the  advertising.  But 
I  speak  as  a  reader — and  honestly." 

Truly,  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  did  not  say  this  with  envy,  though  there 
was  a  sparkle  in  the  blue  eyes. 

"But  glamorizing  is  only  part  of  the  job  of  getting  the  book  sold. 
Don't  you  approve  of  selling  books?" 

"I  certainly  do,"  she  responded  quickly.  "But  I  believe  they  ought 
to  be  sold  on  their  merits.  I  shall  never  forget  several  years  ago  the 
Big  Business  indicated  in  the  Burma-Shave  jingles  for  Nancy  Bruff's 
The  Manatee.  They  were  in  the  book  section  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  all  the  time.  The  reviewers  panned  that  book,  but  the  kind  of 
advertising  it  got  put  it  on  the  best-seller  lists." 

"The  reviewers  have  treated  you  well  all  these  years." 

"Yes,  they  have — the  big  ones,  particularly.  But  now  about  reviewers, 
I  do  have  something  I  want  to  say.  Not  all  of  them  are  objective.  They 
want  an  author  to  have  a  social  consciousness.  I  recall  that  a  Chicago 
reviewer  wrote  about  Sage  Quarter:  'The  author  treats  Aunt  Cherry 
with  sympathy.'  Now,  Aunt  Cherry  was  presented  as  she  was,  not 
treated — just  as  the  sugarberry  tree  and  the  saddleback  house  and  the 
waterbrook  and  Grandpa's  family  were  presented  as  parts  of  the  picture 
of  Sage  Quarter  .  .  .  Sometimes,  too,  I  think  reviewers  copy  one  another. 
That  happened  when  one  of  them  put  Janey  Jeems  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina mountains.  I  almost  never  got  Janey  back  to  Northampton  County 
after  that.  There  are  plenty  of  places  in  the  novel  where  the  eastern  part 
of  North  Carolina  is  clearly  indicated  .  .  .  But  for  the  post  part,  as  I 
said,  the  critics  and  reviewers  have  been  very  good  to  me." 

"Yes,  they  have  loved  your  books,  as  much  as  have  your  readers. 
But  before  we  stop  talking,  is  there  anything  final  you'd  like  to  have 
recorded  in  our  conversation?" 

"Yes,  I  can  think  of  one  thing"  Mrs.  Harris  waited  a  moment  to 
get  the  exact  words.  "In  all  my  writing  I  have  tried  to  record  the  deeply 
felt  impressions  of  scenes  and  of  people  in  terms  of  their  universality. 
And  in  the  last  analysis,  I  pay  my  respects,  in  all  my  writing,  to  the 
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human  frame  and  the  human  spirit  .  .  .  Whether  I  have  been  successful, 
I  don't  know." 

XIV.  CONCLUSION 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  herself  has  said 
about  her  work. 

The  volume  of  plays  and  the  seven  novels  stem  from  a  tradition 
that  is  rooted  in  the  nineteenth-century  popular  American  novel  and 
in  much  of  our  popular  fiction.  In  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  many 
individual  portrayals — Dele  Fuller,  Nurmama,  Janey  Jeems,  and  Kalline, 
to  name  only  a  few — it  is,  as  Constance  Rourke  has  written  of  the 
American  Comedy,  "less  the  single  character  that  is  evoked  than  the 
village,  the  aggregate  type,  a  way  of  living." 

Only  in  the  rarest  cases — War  and  Peace  and  Moby  Dick  are  two 
which  come  to  mind — does  an  artist  in  one  book  delineate  a  period 
of  time  and  a  way  of  living  so  completely  that  the  book  epitomizes  and 
symbolizes  that  period  and  that  way. 

Bernice  Kelly  Harris  belongs  with  those  novelists  who,  through  a 
series  of  works,  present  a  time  and  place  and  way  so  skillfully  that 
the  total  of  the  books  conveys  a  social  history  of  the  age  and  the  geogra- 
phical section.  She  belongs  in  the  tradition  of  Balzac  and  Trollope,  of 
Willa  Cather  and  Ellen  Glasgow.  As  with  those  writers,  no  one  Harris 
novel  is  an  isolated  work.  Each  of  her  books  interlaces  and  crosses, 
links  and  dovetails  with  the  others.  From  the  Civil  War  days  of  Hearth- 
stones to  the  bridge  parties  of  Portulaca  stretch  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  But  the  time  element  is  not  so  vast,  after  all.  Dele  Fuller  is 
mother  of  Nancy  Huntington,  and  the  aristocratic  Allisons  of  Hearth- 
stones live  again,  with  almost  no  change,  in  Alicia  Donner  of  Sweet 
Beulah  Land.  The  Rock  Quarry  Road  may  now  be  superseded  by  High- 
way 70;  but  the  Neuse  and  the  Roanoke  flow  on  heedlessly.  Thomas 
Wolfe  knew,  and  so  does  Mrs.  Harris,  that  there  is  a  time  immutable. 

True,  the  work  of  Bernice  Kelly  Harris  is  regional,  and  it  is  local 
color;  but  if  that  were  all,  it  would  not  survive.  The  sensitivity  of  her 
portrayals  lifts  the  books  out  of  the  common  run  of  regional  literature. 
Her  "book  people"  live;  they  work  their  own  way  out  of  their  difficulties, 
without  the  manipulating  hand  of  a  master  puppeteer.  And  if  there  is 
sense  of  tragedy,  there  is  also  a  deep  conviction  throughout  that  "the 
God  of  her  people  indulgently  smiles  kindly." 

In  his  Notes  on  the  Novel  in  the  South  Harry  R.  Warfel,  critic  of 
American  literature  at  the  University  of  Florida,  wrote  that  "Bernice 
Kelly  Harris,  possibly  of  all  other  writers,  best  reflects  the  spiritual 
elevation  in  common  humanity."  Humanity  above  economics,  people 
above  circumstance! 

The  storyteller  of  eastern  North  Carolina  has  not  completed  her 
work.  Yet  to  be  told — and  she  is  busy  even  now  writing  them  down — 
are  other  stories  to  complement  the  series  already  published,  to  fill 
out  the  panoramic  narrative  of  the  people  among  whom  she  was  born 
and  among  whom  she  has  always  lived. 
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